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THE potential destructive power of the 

latest nuclear weapons is such that if 
war broke out between nations holding 
stocks of them, all cultural property 
throughout the world would be in danger 
of destruction. A Unesco manual published 
today (Saturday, February 22) (“ Protection 
of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict”; by A. Noblecourt, H.M.S.O., 
37s. 6d.) describes and illustrates in con- 
siderable detail measures that should be 
taken to protect national monuments, 
museums, public and private treasures and 
att collections from warlike operations of 
all degrees of intensity. 

As an illustration of the damage that the 
“fireball”? or explosion core of a “ mere 
20-kiloton”’ nuclear bomb can cause by 
light-radiation alone, it is pointed out that 
the rays from it at a distance of about six 
miles are a hundred times stronger than the 
sun’s on a fine summer day, and in a matter 
of seconds can cause irremedial damage to 
delicate colours. 

Aside from other factors in nuclear 
explosions, the shock-wave, or blast, is 
possibly the greatest source of danger. As 
an example, it is estimated that the blast 
from a 20-megaton bomb (similar to the 
one used in the Japanese fishing-boat 
incident in 1954) if detonated near Abbe- 
ville, in France, would break half the 
windows simultaneously in London, Paris 
and Brussels. The two associated dangers, 
broken windows and radioactive ash “ pene- 
trating everywhere and fatal to living beings 
if exposed to them for any length of time,” 
will be a factor over immense areas every 
time a hydrogen bomb goes off. 

The present manual is a revised and 
enlarged edition of the handbook published 
in French by Unesco in 1954. Problems 
involved have since been completely trans- 
formed by the tremendous changes caused 
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by the development of nuclear weapons. 

The book is divided into five sections. 
The first outlines the terms of the Hague 
Convention and Protocol for the Protection 
of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict; part two enumerates the hazards 
of all kinds in which cultural property 
becomes involved in war-time; part three 
develops general ideas on protective tech- 
niques. One chapter deals specifically with 
protection against risks directly due to 
military Operations; part four discusses the 
organization of protection at various levels, 
international, national and local; part five 
contains detailed technical information for 
the guidance of architects and engineers 
responsible for the construction and instal- 
lation of protective measures. 

Dozens of drawings and diagrams illus- 
strate the section describing protection 
equipment, shelters, reinforcement of build- 
ings, storage techniques and various other 
measures for the guidance of authorities. A 
special section is included containing some 
140 photographs illustrating various types of 
protective structures for buildings, pack- 
aging methods for sculptures and similar 
treasures, and atom bomb-proof repositories. 

The author concludes that the manual 
must not be regarded as the last word of 
the subject, but as a prelude to organised 
action for the protection of cultural 
property in future. ‘“ Techniques,” he says, 
**must keep abreast of the means of destruc- 
tion.” But in any case, “the studies and 
research which have gone into the manual 
will none the less be found to be an impor- 
tant contribution to many problems con- 
nected with the techniques for the protec- 
tion of cultural property in peace time.” 

Acknowledgments and grateful thanks are 
offered by the author to many sources, 
amongst them officials of the Ministry of 
Works, in London, The British Museum 
Research Laboratory and the laboratory of 


the National Gallery. 

JN 1960 it is proposed to celebrate the 
tercentenary of the birth of Daniel 

Defoe who, for the greater part of his life, 

was a resident in Stoke Newington. 

Anyone who has any manuscripts or 
similar material, and who would be willing 
to lend them for exhibition purposes, should 
get in touch with the Borough Librarian at 
the Central Library, Stoke Newington, 
Church Street, N.16. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


THE MISSING MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
PLUMPTON LETTERS 


LATE medieval collections of private 
letters are sufficiently rare for the dis- 
appearance of one such collection, in the 
course of the last century, to deserve some 
comment. The transcripts of the Plumpton 
Letters, a collection which ranks immedi- 
ately after the Paston and Stoner Letters, 
disappeared from among the Towneley 
manuscripts in the nineteenth century. 
Though A. F. Pollard printed some thirty 
of the letters in his Reign of Henry VII 
from Contemporary Sources (1913-14), the 
original transcripts do not appear to have 
been seen by any scholar since the 1830s. 

The Plumpton Letters, which number 
approximately two hundred and fifty, were 
written to the Yorkshire family of Plumpton 
during the period 1460 to 1552. They are 
the earliest collection of private letters to 
survive from the North of England. Their 
interest is not entirely local. Their value for 
political and social history is shown in their 
use by historians such as Kingsford’ and 
Pollard.’ 

These letters, which are now missing, 
were transcribed in the seventeenth century 
into a small folio paper volume known as 
Sir Edward Plumpton’s Book of Letters. 
The task was undertaken by an unknown 
copyist for Sir Edward Plumpton (1581- 
1654). After this date no trace of the 
original letters survives, but the book of 
transcripts was used by seventeenth- and 
nineteenth-century antiquarians, and it con- 
stitutes the missing source with which we 
are concerned. 

In 1633 Dodsworth saw the transcripts at 
Plumpton, and copied twenty-four letters 
into his notebooks. These notebooks are 
now in the Bodleian Library. After the 
death of Sir Edward Plumpton the book of 
transcripts came into the possession of 
Christopher Towneley (1606-1674),* whose 





*C. L. Kingsford, Prejudice and _ Promise 
(Oxford, 1925), English Historical Literature 
(Oxford, 1915). 

* See above. 


* MS. Dodsworth 50 ffs. 80-82. MS. Dodsworth 
148 ffs. 62-63, 109-122. 
* D.N.B. vol. 19, pp. 1025-6. 
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family were connected with the Plumptons 
through marriage. The transcripts remained 
in the possession of his family until the 
nineteenth century. In 1839 Thomas 
Stapleton,° a noted antiquarian of his day, 
published the book of transcripts which was 
then in the Towneley collection under the 
title of the Plumpton Correspondence.’ He 
described the manuscript as a ‘small folio 
paper volume” which was wanting several 
leaves both at the beginning and at the end.’ 
After 1839 only one possible trace has been 
found of this manuscript. 

In the report published in 1874 for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission on the 
Towneley collection there is no trace of this 
manuscript,» though other ‘ Plumpton 
items’ are listed. A sale of Towneley 
manuscripts took place at Sothebys in 
1883.° The marked copies of the sale 
catalogue reveal no trace of the transcripts. 
It has been stated that, on the occasion of 
the sale, the manuscripts were not well- 
catalogued,’® and it should be noted that 
certain ‘Plumpton items’ which went to a 
book-seller, James Toovey of Piccadilly,” 
are untraced. These ‘ Plumpton items’ are 
described in the 1874 report; they fetched 
very moderate prices in 1883;'* and it is 
most unlikely that they conceal the book of 
transcripts. 

It is probable that the transcripts left the 
Towneley collection before 1874. Though 
most lines of enquiry have so far yielded 
nothing,’* one possible trace of the trans- 
cripts has been found after 1839. In the 
Manchester Reference Library there are 
certain Towneley manuscripts which came 
with the Farrer bequest.’** William Farrer 


* There is a short obituary notice in Proceedings 
of Society of Antiquaries. Vol. II, p. 72. Several 


of his papers remained at Carlton Towers, York- 
shire. ere was a sale of certain of his manu- 
scripts by Sothebys in October, 1920. 


* Camden Society, 1839. 

* Ibid., p. ii. 

* 4th Report, 1874, Appendix, pp. 406-416. 
°27 June 1883 








a 


Se 


° Palatinate Notebook, 1883, vol. 3 pp. 187-192. | 


“James Toovey supplied Sir Thomas Phillips 
with many of his manuscripts. He is mentioned 
in A. N. L. Munby, Phillipps’ Studies (1956), Pp. 
69-70. I owe this information to Miss Hilda Loft- 
house of Chetham’s Library, Manchester. 

‘2 Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue. 27 June 1883. Lots 
189, 191, 241. 

** This has included a search among the Towneley 
MSS, in private and public collections, and an 
enquiry into the possibility of purchase by a later 
member of the Plumpton family. 

“The Librarian of the eference 
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appears to have acquired them from Dr. 
Deane, who was Medical Officer of Health 
at Burnley, and who made several purchases 
at the time of the Towneley sale. Pasted 
into a book’® in this collection is a document 
entitled, ‘Catalogue of the Towneley MSS.’ 
This catalogue was almost certainly com- 
piled between the years 1857 and 1874, for 
it is written on paper whose water-mark is 
1857, and in its arrangement of items the 
catalogue was clearly made before the 
H.M.C. Report of 1874. It was used, how- 
ever, at the time of the sale in 1883, for the 
‘lot numbers’ of that sale are given against 
certain of the items. This early catalogue 
contains an entry, ‘Plumpton MS., paper 
parcel, marked outside, to be taken the 
greatest care of ’,'® against which there is no 
‘lot number ’ from the time of the sale. In 
view of Stapleton’s description of the poor 
condition of the transcripts in the 1830s,’’ 
the particular care with which this item is 
listed, and the absence of a ‘lot number’, 
it is possible that this item was the trans- 
cripts. The Plumpton Letters may have left 
- Towneley collection between 1857 and 
1874. 

While it is possible that some manuscript 
collector purchased the Plumpton Letters 
from the Towneleys between these dates, the 
recovery of such a source is not always a 
simple matter, as can be illustrated in the 
case of certain of the Paston Letters. None- 
theless a more general knowledge of this 
manuscript may prove a step towards its 


recovery. JOHN TAYLOR. 
The University, Leeds 2. 


on is entitled Index for Christopher Towneley’s 


“This is No. 136 in the catalogue, and it is 
described as ‘ folio.’ 
See above. 


ST. PETER AND ECCLESIASTICAL 

SATIRE: MILTON, DANTE, AND “LA 

RAPPRESENTAZIONE DEL DI DEL 
GIUDIZIO ” 


N utilizing St. Peter as a vehicle for 
_ ecclesiastical satire," Milton was follow- 
Ing a tradition already established in Italian 
poetry. Though his most notable pre- 
decessor was Dante,” he may also have been 
Lycidas, 113-31. 

Alice Galimberti, Dante nel Pensiero Inglese 


(Florence, 1921), 57; Dante. Paradiso, XXVII, 
19-66. Cf. the further parallel between Lycidas 


1 
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familiar with a similar scene in La rappre- 
sentazione del di del giudizio.* 

At the Last Judgment the condemned 
clergy appeal to St. Peter for aid, pleading 
the lightness of their offences and remind- 
ing him that he too had sinned. The apostle 
replies, however, that they were not true 
pastors, but “ ravening wolves.” 


. . . dipoi tutti e’ [sic] cherici dal lato 
sinistro si fanno innanzi, e UNO in persona 
di tutti dice cosi a San Piero: 
O Pier, primo pastor di santa Chiesa, 
Del chericato padre e capitano, 
Risguarda noi che per piccola offesa 
Siam collocati alla sinistra mano; 
Tu che provasti quanto il peccar pesa, 
E se’ speranza di ciascun cristiano, 
Prega il Signor che pit’ non ci contrasti, 
Da che ti perdonoe poi che ’! negasti. 


SAN PIERO irato risponde: 

Farisei nuovi, pien d’ogni malizia, 
Le vostre ipocrisie non han qui loco: 
Vissuti sete in massima nequizia, 
Ed or me dite aver peccato poco: 
Se io negai il sol della giustizia, 
Io piansi amaramente, e sempre in foco 
Stette ’] mio cor ; ma voi, lupi rapaci 
Nel mondo fusti, e non pastor veraci.‘ 


To their protest that they have helped 
others to attain salvation, St. Peter replies 
that their real motive was avarice. Since 
they have enjoyed their reward on earth, 
they do not merit heaven: 


EL CHERICATO dice a San Piero: 
Noi credevam che tu come pastore 

Ci rispondessi, e non come tiranno: 
Noi dicemmo le messe, ed ancor I’ore, 
E cantammo l’offizio con affanno: 
Molti abbiam tolti al demon traditore, 
Usandi i sacramenti tutto l’anno: 
Se delle colpe gli al tri abbiamo sciolti, 
Come siam noi tra i diavoli raccolti? 


SAN PIERO al Chericato: 
Quando ’| simulatore e discoperto 

Convien che mostri il secreto veleno: 
Voi cantasti l’offizio in luogo aperto 
Non per Iddio, ma pe empiervi il seno: 
De’ sacramenti e delle messe il merto 
Nel mondo avesti in molti modi appieno ; 
Ma chi mal vive @ dover che mal muoia: 
Perd tacete, e non me date noia.° 


The language of this condemnation is 
similar to that of the Paradiso. In La 


125-6 (‘* The hungry Sheep. . . 
and Paradiso, XXIX, 
pasciute di vento”’). 

* This play was first printed at the end of the 
fifteenth roe: A second edition followed at the 
beginning of_the sixteenth. Another edition was 
printed at Florence in 1617. See Alessandro 
d’Ancona (ed.), Sacre Rappresentazioni dei Secoli 
XIV, XV e XVI, Vol. III (Florence, 1872), 499. 

* Ibid., 506. 

* [bid., 506-7. 


swoln with wind ”’) 
103-8 (‘‘ pecorelle 
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rappresentazione St. Peter denounces the 
clergy as “lupi rapaci . . . e non pastor 
veraci.” In the Paradiso he declares that 
In vesta di pastor lupi rapaci 
si veggion di quassi per tutti i paschi.® 
Both references echo Matthew 7: 15, 
Attendite a falsis prophetis, qui veniunt ad 
vos in vestimentis Ovium, intrinsecus autem 
sunt lupi rapaces. 

By employing St. Peter as a mouthpiece, 
all three poets heightened the effectiveness 
of their charges. In each instance the 
nature of his authority made him a singu- 
larly appropriate vehicle for the particular 
accusations levelled against the clergy. An 
ideal representative of the pastoral office, 
he served as a convenient spokesman for 
denouncing its abuse. 

Each of these writers was attacking the 
corruption of a particular ecclesiastical 
function, and the nature of St. Peter’s con- 
demnation varied accordingly. Since Dante 
was denouncing papal militarism and 
simony, St. Peter speaks in the Paradiso as 
the first representative of the papal office. 
La rappresentazione, on the other hand, 
emphasized his position as the archetypal 
pastor (“primo pastor di santa Chiesa”). 
Lycidas,’ finally, stressed the ministry’s 
failure to fulfil its pastoral duties—its 
ignorance and neglect of “the faithfull 
Herdsmans art.” Miéilton’s accusation— 
“The hungry Sheep look up and are not 
fed ’—was especially forceful on the lips 
of the disciple whom Christ had thrice 
admonished to “feed my sheep.”® 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


* Paradiso, XXVII, 55-6. 

7E. S. de Beer, ‘St. Peter in Lycidas,” RES, 
XXIII (1947), 60-3, maintains that the figure of 
St. Peter in Lycidas has two aspects: ‘‘ On the one 
side he is a modern bishop concerned with the 
improvement of the clergy; on the other he is the 
apostle expressing the will of God.” 

* John 21: 15-7. 


‘MARQUE’ AND ‘ MARK’ 
(cciii. 86) 

Qu of curiosity I looked up in the OED, 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, also 
Chambers’s ditto, and to my surprise none 
of the three sources gave a correct explana- 
tion of the word. They all said it was a 
privateer, which was very misleading as the 
Privateer was a different type of vessel 

altogether. 
Letter of Marque and Reprisal goes back 
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to the days of Henry Sth, 1413/1422, as in 
his reign some merchants who had lent the 
King money, found they had lost certain 
goods on a vessel in the Channel, and to 
reimburse them, as the goods had _ been 
pirated by a Frenchman out of Dieppe, the 
King gave them Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal to recover from other French 
vessels goods to the value of those lost. As 
time went on this system was followed up 
by later Sovereigns and in the 18th century 
quite a number of legitimate merchantmen 
on their lawful voyages had granted to them 
in time of war this privilege, but there were 
certain conditions that were necessary 
before the vessel could engage in conflict. 
A privateer could clear, for instance, out 
of Portsmouth, and engage an enemy craft 
in Torres Straits, the Straits of Magellan, 
or in fact anywhere, and she could open the 
engagement whenever she pleased, and 
could fly a neutral flag to lure the enemy 
into range as long as she used her own 
national flag as soon as the fight com- 


menced. Her crew were to all intents and 


purposes what today we should call those 
of an armed merchant cruiser. The fight 
between the ‘“‘Carmania” and the “Cap 
Trafalgar” in the South Atlantic in the 
autumn of 1914 was an instance of two 
privateers fighting it out, in this case the 
““Carmania” was the winner as the Ger- 
man sank with her colours flying. 





A Letter of Marque vessel was a bird of 
another colour, in that she had to be sailing | 
with cargo aboard from one port to another, } 
say from Portsmouth to Boston, U.S.A., and | 
these ports had to be on her manifest. On| 
the voyage if she encountered a_ hostile! 
vessel that OPENED FIRE FIRST, she was | 
then at full liberty to leave her prescribed | 
course to engage and, if at all possible, 
capture her adversary. This having been 
done she was to revert to her original voyage | 
and course with the captive either with her, 
or in charge of a prize crew sent home 
again. If she was found like (say), the 
Privateer, in Torres Straits, etc., she could 
be charged with piracy and her commander 
executed. That was the great distinction 
between the Privateer proper and the s0| 
called “ Privateer Letter of Marque.” | 

Just before Trafalgar the French Direc: 
tory sent a swift sailing 18-gun brig to warn 
Admirals Villeneuve and Alava that Nelson 
was rejoining the Fleet, and this vessel fell 
in with a “Letter of Marque” off the 
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Burlings close to Cape Carvoeira and think- 
ing a little prize money might be a windfall, 
engaged her, but got a dreadful shock, as 
she was carrying two 32 pdrs going out to 
Fort St. George (later Calcutta) for Garri- 
son use. The Brig was knocked about and 
lost both her masts and two-thirds of her 
crew, including her Commander and the 
first and second Lieutenants. An Ensign 
took her back to Brest under jury rig but 
it took three weeks and by that time 
Trafalgar had been fought and won. 


G. PERCIVAL-KAYE, F.R.G.S. 


NOTES ON SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S 
“CHRISTIAN MORALS” 


[HIRD part, section ii, p. 265—* Tris- 

megistus his Circle, whose center is 
everywhere, and circumference nowhere, 
was no Hyperbole.” 

He is dealing with the nature of God. 
The idea of the limit which is itself un- 
limited can be traced back as far, at least, 
as Aristotle’s de Caelo where it is employed 
with regard to the circular and eternal 
motion of the sky. See op. cit. B 1, 283b 
26 and A 9, 279a 22; also, for the idea in 
the Hermetic writings, A. Festugiére, “ La 
Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste ”, 4, Paris, 
1954, pp. 73ff. 

The same notion is found in Browne’s 
younger contemporary John Mason (1646?- 
1694), the enthusiast and poet, who was one 
of the first hymnographers to have his work 
used in congregational worship. In the last 
stanza of a hymn (“English Hymnal” 
number 404) Mason, whose career and 
beliefs are very interesting (see the article 
on him in the D.N.B.), wrote these words— 

How great a being, Lord, is thine, 
Which doth all beings keep! 

Thy knowledge is the only line 
To sound so vast a deep. 

Thou art a sea without a shore, 
A sun without a sphere ; 

Thy time is now and evermore, 
Thy place is everywhere. 

Mason’s use of the concept is inde- 
pendent, for “Christian Morals” was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1716. 

Ibid., section vii, p. 268—‘ Burden not the 
back of Aries, Leo, or Taurus, with thy 
faults, nor make Saturn, Mars, or Venus, 
guilty of thy Follies. Think not to fasten 
thy imperfections on the Stars, and so 


"Page references are to the Everyman edition. 
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despairingly conceive thy self under a 
fatality of being evil.” 

For this compare Shakespeare, “ King 
Lear” ii, ii, 134—“‘ We make guilty of our 
disasters the sun, the moon and the stars; as 
if we were villains by necessity, fools by 
heavenly compulsion.” Did Browne have 
this passage in mind? 

Ibid., section xi, p. 272—* And if, accord- 
ing to old Dictates, no Man can be said to 
be happy before Death, the happiness of this 
Life goes for nothing before it be over, and 
while we think ourselves happy we do but 
usurp that Name.” 

Compare Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 
X, i—‘* Must we then call no man whatever 
happy as long as he lives, but, according to 
Solon’s saying, ‘look to the end.’ Solon 
perhaps was the first to put the opinion into 
words. After his time it is found quite often 
in Greek writers (e.g. Aeschylus, ‘ Agamem- 
non’ 928; Sopbocles, ‘ Trachiniae’ 1-3 and 
‘Oedipus Tyrannus’ 1529; also Euripides, 
‘Andromache’ 100 and in Theognis and 
Herodotus). Compare, too, the Scottish 
proverb “ Ruse (i.e. praise) the fair day at 


e’en”. H. MacL. Currie. 
University of London. 


THE “ ANCIENT MARINER” AND A 
MINOR RELIGIOUS POEM 


(CECIL FRANCES ALEXANDER, who 

wrote poetry of a religious character in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, is 
the author of a poem with a refrain similar 
to a passage from Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, 614-617. 


COLERIDGE 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


ALEXANDER (1848) 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


A cursory look at both poems does not 
reveal any more similarities worth noting. 

Mrs. Alexander’s poem is of interest 
primarily because it is used in a hymn 
popular in many churches. 


LAWRENCE Poston, III. 
Norman, Oklahoma. 
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MACHIAVELLIPS “ DISCOURSES ”: A 
FORGOTTEN ENGLISH 


TRANSLATION 
ig is well known nowadays that, during the 
Elizabethan era, Machiavelli’s “Il 


Principe” and ‘“ Discorsi sopra la prima 
deca di Tito Livio” were widely, but 
secretly, read in manuscript translation. 

As regards the “ Discourses”, Napoleone 
Orsini’ gives the list of the extant manu- 
scripts, three in all: 

Harleian 7507 (British Museum) 
Add. Ms. 41162 (British Museum) 
Add. Ms. 4212 (British Museum). 

Add. MS. 41162 alone? is a translation of 
the entire book. Harl. 7507 is incomplete 
(first 24 chapters of Book III). Add. MS. 
4212 is a selection of numerous chapters 
of the three books and bears the title: 
“Certaine Selected Chapters translated out 
of Nicholas Machiauell his 3. bookes of 
Discourses ”’. 

Now, page 339, Vol. 14, of the “ Reports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
on the Salisbury Manuscripts” has the 
entry: “Chapters out of N. Machiavelli”, 
which refers to a Hatfield Manuscript: 
“Hatfield MS. 273-3”. This document is 
alluded to in a footnote (p. 94) in J. W. 
Horrocks’ University of London Thesis: 
“Machiavelli in Tudor Political Opinion 
and Discussion ” (D.Lit.1908). But no one, 
as far as I know, seems to have ever studied 
it carefully. 

The MS. is indeed at Hatfield House,° 
bound with two others in a superb volume 
of 12 by 8 inches. The first MS. bears the 
following title in a Gothic handwriting: 

Quedam statuta collegij 

Sancte marie virginis 1n 

Droma vulgariter 

nuncupati: no- 

vi: collegii. (sic) 
The second one, in an extremely compressed 
handwriting, contains pages of several 
treatises by Claudius Galenus (Claudij 
Galeni pergameni de temperamentis, etc., 
...). After 38 blank sheets, comes Machia- 
velli’s translation. The paper is thinner, of 


* Napoleone Orsini: Elizabethan MS Transla- 
tions of Machiavelli's Prince—Warburg Institute 
Journ., I. (1937). Napoleone Orsini: Studii sul 
Rinascimento Italiano in Inghilterra—Firenze: 
Sansovini (1937). 

Also described by N. Orsini in T.L.S. (10 
October, 1936). 

* At the British Museum: Microfilm M. 485/69. 
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a slightly smaller size. The handwriting is 
fine, regular, very legible and obviously 
from a hand different from the other two, 
The title, immediately followed by the text, 
is set at the top of the page: 

Certayne selected chapters translated oute 

of Nicholas Machiauell his 3 bookes of dys- 


courses uppon the firste decade of Liuie viz: 
ute of the firste booke: 


And then the title of the first chapter : 
What hath binne generallye the originall 
beginnings of citties, and what beginninge 
Rome hadd: Libro: i: Chapt. i: 

The MS. is composed of 147 numbered 
pages, plus four unnumbered pages bearing 
an “ Index of the chapters”. Nowhere, un- 
fortunately, can be found any marginal 
notes, names, coats of arms that could give 
some hint as to the origin, the translator or 
the former owners of the MS.* 

_ The list of the chapters selected is interest- 

ing: 
Book I: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 

15, 16, 26, 27, 41, 55, 59. 

Book II: 3, 5, 10, 12, 13, 17, 18, 2, 23, 

24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30.5 

Book III: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 

19, 43. 
which is strikingly similar to the list given 
by Orsini for Add. MS. 4212: 

Book I: 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 26, 27, 

41, 55, 59. 

Book II: 3, 5, 10, 12, 13, 17, 18, 20, 23, 

24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30.° 

Book III: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 

19, 43. 


(except that Add. MS. 4212 begins only with | 


the eleventh chapter, Book I). 


This almost perfect tallying cannot be due 


to chance. Could it be that one of the 


MSS. had been copied from the other (Add. | 


MS. 4212 being copied from Hatfield MS. 
273-3, since the latter is more complete) or 
both from an original source now lost? 

This seems to be corroborated by two 
series of facts: 


1. The text of the translation is exactly | 


the same in both MSS. (except for some 
slight differences in the spelling, that could 


“There is nevertheless a marginal note (in a 
different handwriting), page 106 of the MS (Chap. 
3, Book III) opposite the word: ‘“ P. Soderini” in 
the text: ‘“Peeter Soderini was gonfalloniere of 
florence, a dignitie lyke to that of ye Doge of 
Venice.” 

5N. Orsini adds chapter 28 to Book Il, 
erroneously no doubt. 
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be used with the help of other external 
evidence to date the MSS.). 

2. (a) In Hatfield 273-3, the list of 
chapters selected from Book II is curiously 
anomalous. After chap. 18, comes chapt. 2. 
This is not miswritten for 20. The title of 
this chapter : 

Against what manner of people the 

Romaines made warre & howe obstinately 

they defended yeire libertye. Chapt. 2. 
corresponds indeed to chap. 2, Book II in 
Machiavelli’s work. But, though Add. MS. 
4212 bears the same title, this chapter is 
numbered 20. Had the copyist of Add. MS. 
4212 suspected a mistake in the numbering 
and corrected it of his own accord? 

(b) This error is not the only one. The 
chapter immediately following is numbered 
23 in both MSS. Its title is: 

Hatfield MS. 273-3: 

How the Romaines gave unto theire generalles 


free commission in matters militarye. 
Chapt. 23th. 


Add. MS. 4212: 


How the Romaines gave vnto their 

Generalls free commission in matters 

millitarie. Chapt. 23. 

In fact, this chapter proves to be, not the 
23rd, but the thirty-third and last chapter 
of Book II. 

Needless to say, in the case of both 
chapters, not only the titles, but also the 
texts themselves have shifted places. 

Though one would not like to draw a 
teckless conclusion, the all but perfect 
identity of the two manuscripts seems to 
prove—as has been said above—either that 
Add. MS. 4212 is copied from Hatfield MS. 
273-3, or that both are copies of the same 
version, now lost. 

Of course, the conclusions drawn by 
Orsini as to the translation in Add. MS. 
4212 can be applied to the Hatfield MS.: 
(1) It has nothing to do with Edward Dacres’ 
translation of 1636, (2) The unknown trans- 
lator used the Italian text of the “ Dis- 


| courses” and not its Latin version. 


OO 


The list of the Manuscript translations 
of the “ Discourses” known to date would 
therefore be the following: 


A_ | Add. MS. 41162 transl. J. Levytt 

Harl. 7507 transl. unknown 
C, | Add. MS. 4212 transl. unknown 
C, | Hatfield 273-3 transl. unknown 


Toulon, France. 
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E. H. BARKER TO JACOB GRIMM 


HE following is from Edmund Henry 
Barker (1788-1839) to Jacob Grimm 
(1778-1863), distinguished German philo- 
logist. Barker was himself a well-known 
scholar, as he says in this letter. In 1831 
he published a Greek and English Lexicon 
and afterward a collection of criticisms and 
anecdotes about Samuel Parr, Parriana. 
This letter is penned on the reverse side of 
a list of subscribers to Webster’s Dictionary 
of the English Language, Messers Black, 
Young and Young, London, 1830. For per- 
mission to publish this letter, part of the 
Grimm Nachlass, I have to thank the 
authorities of the Eberhard-Karls, Univer- 
sitat, Tiibingen. 


Thetford, Norfolk England, Oct. 12, 1830 


Sir, I lately procured your German 
Grammar, which I have sent to my intelli- 
gent friend, Thomas Quayle Esq. He writes 
to me as follows:—‘“ Jacob Grimm’s title- 
page is a complete take-in; that is to say, a 
take-in of, unfortunately for the public, the 
most singular description. German 
Grammar! What are you to expect? 
Noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb 
etc? Why, Sir, you have sent me the most 
learned work I ever saw; proofs of the 
most pertinacious, indefatigable, honest 
industry. There is a comparative view of 
all the German dialects, in all ages,—the 
rules of their deflexion from each other—& 
a comparison with all other tongues. Useful 
to Dr. Webster? Indispensable. But the 34. 
vol., still to come, containing syntax, and I 
hope, an Index, will be still more so for his 
Grammar. Though I have dedicated many 
hours to it, & turned over all the leaves, I 
have scarcely had time to taste it, much less 
form an opinion except that it is beyond 
me. Much of it is to me enigmatical; terms 
& abbreviations employed, which I cannot 
yet comprehend. But this much I can pro- 
nounce that no man should read or write 
on any dialect of the Teutonic without 
reference to Jacob Grimm. Who he is, or 
what he has done, I know not. This book 
proves him to be one of the most learned 


Sept. 7, 1599 
undated 
undated 
undated 


from Ital. text 
from Latin text 
from Ital. text 
from Ital. text 


E. S. GASQUET. 
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men in Europe. Of the 1st vol. yours is the 
2d. Edn; but it is most hastily written, & 
at the conclusion several of his conclusions 
are by himself modified & retracted. Any 
man, who proposes writing on etymology, 
or still more on the Grammar of any 
Teutonic dialect, should rest on his oars till 
Grimm’s labors are completed. I do not 
see any particular point to extract, but con- 
ceive that the work should be sent to Dr. 
Webster, if he has it not already, many of 
whose opinions this book will undoubtedly 
correct, modify, confirm, assigning the 
analogy & the reasons.” You are perhaps 
aware that I am engaged in the reprint of 
Dr. Webster’s American Dictionary of the 
English Language, which abounds with 
linguistical matters; but I myself unfortu- 
nately have no linguistical knowledge, & 
therefore I cannot point out linguistical 
errors & defects. There will be an appendix, 
& into that Appendix I am desirous of 
putting such matter as will add to the value 
of the work. The MSS for the Appendix 
will be wanted for the press in Jan. 1832, 
(not 1831.) Do you think that you could, 
in the interim, for a reasonable compensa- 
tion, to be determined by the bulk of the 
matter, revise this work of Dr. Webster, the 
Grammar & Introduction included, correct- 
ing errors, supplying defects, & perhaps 
furnishing one or two linguistical disserta- 
tions suitable for our purpose? The MSS. 
of the work already published shall be sent 
to you, if you wish to have them, & as I 
am myself a well-known scholar, you may 
rely on the certainty of being liberally re- 
numerated for your services in Jan. 1832. 
Perhaps you can write in English, if not, you 
will use French or Latin. You will pay 
particular attention to what relates to the 
Teutonic languages: in them Dr. Webster 
must have left good gleanings, particularly 
in the Icelandic. It might be well to give a 
Disst. on Horne Tooke’s Diversions of 
Purley, the 3r edn. recently published by W. 
Richard Taylor of London. When you 
write, please say whether you have pub- 
lished a 24. ed. of your second vol., & when 
the 3d. will be published; also please to 
furnish a list of your publications with dates 
etc., & if you have printed any Academical 
Dissertations, which are hardly likely to 
have found their way to England, please 
send copies through your Leipsic bookseller, 
directed to the care of Messrs. Black & Co. 
2 Tavistock Street, Covent Gardens, 
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London. I have the honor to be with| descr 
respect & esteem, colou 
Your well-wisher & servant | The 
E. H. Barker write 
differ 
CHARLES DuFrFy, | “bol 
University of Akron. Marl 
Tam 
THE ULTIMATE SOURCE OF Tk 
TAMBURLAINE’S WHITE, RED, Mar 
BLACK AND DEATH? ence: 
Mess. Pleaseth your mightiness to understand, sour 
His resolution far exceedeth all. the " 
The first day when he pitcheth down his tents, rt | 
White is their hue, and on his silver crest, cert 
A snowy feather spangled white he bears, self; 
To signify the mildness of his mind, beha 
That, satiate with spoil, refuseth blood : impe 
But when Aurora mounts the second time, I 
As red as scarlet is his furniture ; t 
Then must his kindled wrath be quenched with| that 
blood tion 
Not sparing any that can manage arms: seen 
But if these threats move not submission, : 
Black are his colours, black pavilion ; whi 
His spear, his shield, his horse, his armour, | ligh 
plumes, the 
And jetty feathers menace death and hell ; T 
Without respect of sex, degree, or age, 
He razeth all his foes with fire and sword." Cha 
This passage in Act IV i of Marlowes} 2nd 
Tamburlaine dealing with the rhetorical and | "4 
symbolical description of Tamburlaine’s | 4° 
tents and battlefield encampment procedure 2 
has elicited considerable annotation from 
Miss Fermor who, having traced this refer- 
ence as early as 1529, nevertheless confesses 





that the ultimate source is unknown to her. 3 
The description has its counterpart, as Miss i 
Fermor points out, “in nearly every late 
European historian who wrote at any 4 
length,” though it does not appear in the 
records of Schiltberger, Clavijo, the oriental | 
historians or the Byzantines. Miss Fermor | 
concludes that it is a “‘ late European fiction 
difficult to trace to its source,” cites as the | 


earliest record known to her Cambinus 1529 | 5 
where they are described as pagdiglioni T 
dello allogiamento suo, and presumes that = Chr 


tthe origin of the myth resulted from a | te 


“European misinterpretation® of some Ma 
| 





? Cf. Ellis-Fermor, U.M., ed., Marlowe. Tambur- | 
laine the Great (London, 1930, p. 139). See also | Col 
IV. ii. 111-122; IV. iv. 1-2; V. i. 9; V. ii. Stage 
direction, V. ii. 4-10, 54-55, 242-256. ‘I 

2 Op. cit., p. 139, n. 50. hint 

*See also op. cit. Appendix C p. 294 n. 16—- es 
“T have not been able to trace it further back, but | { 





presumably the germ of the tradition was an | oN 
imperfectly understood description (such 8 
Clavijo’s) of the gorgeous Tartar tents, spread over 
the plain of Samargand, half camp, half city”. | “"™ 
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description by an eye-witness of the many 
coloured tents of the Tartar camp-cities.” 
The details of the tents are adhered to by 
writers subsequent to Cambinus with few 
differences in phrasing until Fortescue 
“boldly transfers them into ensigns”. 
Marlowe himself furnishes the details of 
Tamburlaine’s plume and furniture. 

The present state of scholarship* would 
seem, then, to. give the impression that 
Marlowe could easily have taken his refer- 
ences from one or other of the obvious 
sources regarding the tenting behaviour of 
the Tartars on the battlefield; that he added 
certain details to the usual descriptions him- 
self; and that the actual description of such 
behaviour may well have been due to an 
imperfectly understood description. 

It is in connection with the last two points 
that I think it necessary to draw the atten- 
tion of scholars to a source which does not 
seem to have been pointed out as yet, and 
which does actually throw considerable 
light both on Marlowe’s description and on 
the problem of an ultimate source. _ ; 

The Book of Revelation contains in 
Chapter 6 a detailed reference to white, red 
and black in circumstances which are 
reasonably analogous to Tamburlaine’s con- 
quering scourge of humanity. 

2 And I saw, and behold a white horse: 

and he that sat on him had a bow; and 
a crown was given unto him: and he 
went forth conquering, and to conquer. 

3 And when he had opened the second 
seal, I heard the second beast say, 
Come and see. 

4 And there went out another horse that 
was red: and power was given to him 
that sat thereon to take peace from the 
earth, and that they should kill one 
another: and there was given unto him 
a great sword. 

5 And when he had opened the third seal, 

‘Cf. Bakeless, J., The Tragicall History of 
Christopher Marlowe (Cambridge, Mass: 1942), I. 
223 and Hillier, R. L., “The Imagery of Color, 
Light, and Darkness in the Poetry of Christopher 
Marlowe”, Elizabethan Studies and other Essays 
in honor of George F. Reynolds (University of 
Colorado Studies, vol. 2, no. 4, 1945), 121-123. 
Neither has anything new to state about the origin 
of the colour symbolism which they agree “is 
almost certainly derived from one or more of the 
histories in which this symbolic device is used and 
from which scholars have thought Marlowe 
borrowed”. (Hillier, p. 121.) Don C. Allen in 

Marlowe’s Tamburlaine,” TLS, September 24, 
1931, p. 730 points to an earlier source—Petrus 
Crinitus’ De Honesta Disciplina 1496/1504. 
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I heard the third beast say, Come and 
see. And I beheld, and lo a black 
horse; and he that sat on him had a 
pair of balances in his hand. 

6 And I heard a voice in the midst of 
the four beasts say, A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures 
of barley for a penny; and see thou 
hurt not the oil and the wine. 

7 And when he had opened the fourth 
seal, I heard the voice of the fourth 
beast say, Come and see. 

8 And I looked, and behold a pale horse: 
and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hell followed with him. 
And power was given unto them over 
the fourth part of the earth, to kill with 
sword, and with hunger, and with 
death, and with the beasts of the earth.® 

Here the progression White, Red, Black 
and Death is exactly as in Tamburlaine. 
The main thought, after all, is the progres- 
sion. The details of tents, ensigns and the 
like may vary occasionally in the accounts 
from Revelation through to Marlowe: the 
colour sequence remains constant. 

I am not claiming that Marlowe’s 
immediate source was the Book of Revela- 
tion, there being too many specific loci 
which could have provided him with this 
description as they certainly provided 
others. It may be significant, however, that 
Marlowe’s detail of the “ black” horse is a 
debt, subconscious or otherwise, to Reve- 
lation. What I do feel it is necessary to 
point out is that the ultimate source of such 
battlefield references to the sequence of 
white, red and black leading to death would 
seem to be the Book of Revelation, and 
surely it is allowable that Marlowe would 
know such an ultimate source as well as his 
more immediate ones? 


5 Schofield, D. D., ed., The Holy Bible (Oxford, 
1917), p. 13336. 7 

*There may be further implications in the 
analogy between the angels acting as God’s 
scourges and Tamburlaine as the scourge of God. 


FRANCIS KIRKMAN’S “THE WITS” 
1672-1673; FURTHER NOTES 

IN Notes and Queries March 1957 pp. 106- 

108 I came to certain conclusions about 
the bibliographical history of Kirkman’s The 
Wits 1672-1673; as these conclusions were 
based upon only 5 copies that I had seer 
and upon the sometimes ambiguous state- 
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ments in Elson’s modern edition,’ I was 
forced to leave some problems unsolved, 
and some conclusions tentative. I have now 
seen 10 more copies in the United States* 
which reinforce my previous arguments and 
solve some of the problems. 

Modern bibliographers* have been under- 
standably misled into believing that Kirk- 
man 


1. Reprinted Marsh’s 
(Part 1”). 

2. Printed a supplementary volume of 
drolls (“ Part II ”’). 

3. Issued the two parts either separa- 
rately bound or with the constituent 
elements bound together in a haphazard 
sequence. 

4. Issued a quarto edition of “ Part II” 
by utilizing the same setting of type re- 
arranged to suit the new format. 

As I suggested formerly, and as the new 
evidence confirms, the proper sequence of 
events was as follows: Kirkman 

1. Reprinted Marsh’s 1662 
(“* 1672 edition ”). 

2. Reissued the 1672 edition with some 


1662 edition 


edition 


new material incorporated (“1673 
edition ”’). 
3. Reissued the new material reim- 


posed as a quarto. 


There seems to be no reliable evidence that 
Kirkman ever intended issuing the new 
material as an octavo “ Part II”. Only one 
volume that I have seen can be adduced as 
evidence to the contrary. This volume, 
which is in the Houghton Library at Har- 
vard, is in a modern binding that possibly 
dates from when the book was in the library 
of William Augustus White (Class of 1863), 
so its evidential value is suspect. The 


‘The Wits or, Sport upon Sport, ed. J. J. Elson 
(Cornell Studies in English, Vol. XVIID 1932. 

2 This means that I am drawing conclusions from 
a study of 2 copies in the Bodleian Library, 3 in 
the British Museum, 4 in the Huntington (bound 
as 5 volumes), 3 in the Folger Shakespeare Library 
(bound as 4 volumes), 2 in the Houghton Library 
at Harvard University, and one in the Library of 
Congress. 

° Apart from Elson’s edition, modern opinions 
are embodied in Strickland Gibson’s A_ Biblio- 
graphy of Francis Kirkman (Oxford Bibliographical 
Society Proceedings & Papers New Series Vol. I 
1947) 1949 pp. 47-148. Entry XXXV in the biblio- 
graphy needs considerable emendation if my con- 
clusions are correct. On pp. 135-139 appears Fred- 
son Bowers’ detailed study of the quarto edition of 
the new material. 
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elements are gathered in 
A-B-II.* 

The new evidence allows us to infer what 
was the “ideal copy” of the 1672 edition, 
In the original article, the problem was 
posed whether “c” (the Contents leaf) was 
printed as 06 or as 08 and whether it should 
have been gathered before or after “1” (the 
original reprinted text). In some copies 
(e.g. the Bridgewater-Huntington copy) the 
catchword on the verso of “b” (the “To 
the Readers” leaf) reads “ If’, which is the 
first word on the recto of “c”. This proves 
fairly conclusively that “‘c” was printed as 
08 (and not 06 as Elson assumed). But as 
the catchword has been removed in other 
copies (e.g. the Lefferts-Chew-Huntington 
copy) it seems almost certain that “c” was 
intended to follow “I” and not “b”. Thus 
the “ideal copy” of the 1672 edition is 

f-a-b-I-c. 

The Gaisford copy at Harvard and 
volume I of the Lefferts-Chew-Huntington 
copy’ are the only ones I have seen which 
conform to this pattern, but the Library of 
Congress copy and the Bridgewater-Hunt- 
ington copy may be deemed imperfect 
examples of it as they both lack the frontis- 
piece. 

Because of 18th- and  19th-century 
attempts to rationalize the sequence of the 
various elements in the 1673 edition, it is 
difficult to find a copy from which a con- 
temporary arrangement can be _ inferred. 
Extreme cases of 19th-century attempts to 
distinguish two ‘ Parts” (because of the 
wording on “a”) are to be found in the 
Huntington and Folger Libraries. A copy 
in each library contains a 1672 title-page in 
which “ Part I” has been altered in ink to 
read “Part II” and the other elements 
arranged to suit the forgery. The McKee 
copy in the Folger is bound in two volumes 
in the following sequence: 

Vol. I: f-a-B-b-II 
Vol. II: K-a-c-b-I 


the sequence. 





~ 


where K is a portrait of Kirkman (cf. por- | 


trait in The Unlucky Citizen*). The 
incorrect binding of “c” between “a” and 


*The notation is 
article. f 

°TIt is highly probable that volume II of this 
collection was not associated with volume I until 
after A. W. Griswald had acquired Sykes’ copy of 
volume I. Lefferts bought the two volumes from 
Griswald. 

“Reproduced as frontispiece to Strickland 
Gibson’s bibliography mentioned above. 
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“b”, and the use of two copies of “a 
and ““b” is sufficient to show that the 
rationalization was bungled. The Kemble- 
Devonshire-Huntington copy is more intel- 
ligently rationalized, but its evidential value 
is much reduced because each leaf of the 
original pamphlet has been separately 
mounted and the spurious “Part IL” is 
separated from the inferred “Part I” by 
copies of the first and second editions of 
Acteon and Diana similarly mounted. Even 
if the separately-mounted leaves follow 
each other in the same order as in the 
original pamphlets, the sequence would 


have been 
Part I: f-A-B-I-c 
Part II: a-b- II 


and the forgery of “a” would be sufficient 
to discountenance its value. 

Another modern rationalization is to be 
inferred from the Lefferts-Chew-Huntington 
copy in two volumes. It seems almost 
certain that volume I (which originally 
belonged to Sir M. M. Sykes) is an example 
of the “ ideal copy ” of the 1672 edition and 
that volume II is a supplementary volume 
made up by a later owner of the Sykes 
volume from material not included in it. 
Like the McKee copy in the Folger, a 
portrait of Kirkman was used as a frontis- 
piece—strong evidence of 19th-century 
interference. This second volume was 
gathered thus: 

K-A-B-II 


I should like to suggest that the White copy 
at Harvard (mentioned above as possible 
evidence for the existence of an octavo 
edition of the new material) might belong 
to the same category. 

If we ignore the copies already dealt with, 
we are left with only three volumes contain- 
ing all the elements available when the 1673 
edition was made up: 


British Museum c 71 h 23: f-a-b-B-I-c-II 
Mitford-Chew-Huntington: f-a-b-c-I-A-B- 
II 
Folger: f-a-b-c-I-M-A-B-II 
where Mis Marsh’s 1662 booklist (Elson pp. 
257-66). To these three may be added four 
volumes that are probably accidentally 
defective : 
Bodl. Douce K 31: 
missing) 
British Museum 1076 d 41: a-b-I-c-A-B- 
II (f missing) 


” 


f-a-b-II-B-I-c (A 
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Bodl. Mal. b, c 
missing) 
Folger (Warwick Castle): A-b-I (up to 
p. 14 only). 


As the last of these is very imperfect, and 
as I have previously discussed the other 
three of this group, we are forced to seek 
new evidence for the “ideal copy” of the 
1673 edition in the first group of three 
volumes. 

The Folger copy (according to the 
Library’s catalogue) is a volume made up 
from a number of different copies (presum- 
ably during the 19th century). Leaves 
from Marsh’s 1662 edition and from 
another copy of Kirkman’s 1672 edition 
have been substituted for defective leaves 
in the copy that forms the basis. In fact, 
as indicated above, Marsh’s original book- 
list has been added to the whole confection. 
Its value as evidence for inferring Kirk- 
man’s original intentions is very small. The 
other two volumes are a different matter, 
however. 

The Mitford-Chew-Huntington copy was 
bound in 1906 (and possibly at other times 
during the 19th century), so there is some 
doubt as to whether the elements are 
gathered in the original order. It seems, 
however, to be a more than usually honest 
attempt to gather the material into two 
“Parts”. The incorrect position of “c” 
may have been inferred from the fact that 
7 catchword “If” appears on the verso 
Of O*. 

On the other hand, the British Museum 
copy shows no sign of the usual attempt to 
divide the material into two parts, so it 
seems worth considering seriously as an 
approximation to Kirkman’s “ ideal copy ”. 
The preliminaries are arranged 


f-A-a-b-B 


where “a” seems to serve as a Sub-title 
leaf. The presence of “a” in most of the 
copies known to me forces me to abandon 
my original conjecture that Kirkman 
intended to suppress the 1672 title-page. 
Nevertheless, it seems worthwhile reiterating 
that the gathering sequence in Bodl. Douce 
K 31 might be best explained on the 
assumption that the wrong title-page “A” 
instead of “‘a”) was discarded. Originally 
I inferred from contemporary practice that 


f-A-B-b 
would be the most likely sequence for the 


412: f-A-B-II-I (a, 
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preliminaries, but it is just as likely that 
Kirkman would have preferred 
f-A-b-B 
If ‘““a” formed part of the preliminaries, 
we should expect the text in the “ideal 
copy ” to be gathered 
II-I-c or I-c-II (as in B.M. copy) 
If ‘‘a” was to be used as a bastard title for 
“I”, we should expect the preliminaries to 
be followed by either 
Il-a-I-c or a-I-c-Il 

Although the “ideal copy” of the 1673 
edition is still not certain, the possibilities 
have been very much reduced by the 
analysis of the 10 new copies. I am led to 
believe that there are 7 other copies in 
existence,’ so if any Notes and Queries 
reader could add information about any one 
of them, the possibilities might be even 
further reduced. 

To sum up, it seems that there are only 
two copies of the 1672 edition known to me 
that might be said to represent Kirkman’s 
original intentions—the Gaisford copy in 
the Houghton Library at Harvard, and the 
Sykes-Griswald-Lefferts-Chew copy in the 
Huntington Library. And it seems that only 
one copy of the 1673 edition known to me 
can be said to approximate Kirkman’s later 
intentions—the British Museum copy with 
shelf-mark c 71 h 23. All other copies of 
both editions known to me are either 
imperfect or gathered in an_ incorrect 


sequence. W. J. CAMERON. 


University of Auckland, 
New Zealand. 


*In Great Britain: British Museum (840 b 12), 
Cambridge | area Edinburgh University. In 
the United States: gee f Library, University 
of Chicago, Universi Pennsylvania, and 
Princeton University. e copy in the New York 
Public Library is not an octavo as Wing claims, 
but the quarto of 1673. 


AN UNPUBLISHED SERMON BY 
S. T. COLERIDGE 


[NX December 1799, five months after his 

return from Germany, Coleridge began 
to write leading articles regularly for the 
Morning Post. In these there is no trace of 
his former “Jacobinism” nor of the in- 
fluence of William Godwin. This is per- 
haps not surprising, since the death-blow to 
Political Justice had been delivered in The 
Watchman in the Spring of 1796 and his 
final rejection of the French cause in the fine 
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France: An Ode, first published in the 
Morning Post on April 16, 1798, under the 
title, The Recantation: an Ode. Neverthe- 
less, the reader who comes to the journalism 
in the Morning Post after reading the 
earlier political works is not wholly pre- 
pared for the fairly coherent body of 
moderate opinion that he finds there; and 
any evidence that would throw light on the 
development of his political thought, either 
during his absence in Germany or during 
the months spent in England before he took 
up his appointment on the Morning Post, 
would be particularly welcome. The letters 
and Notebooks covering this period yield 
nothing, since they are concerned with 
poetry, philosophy, the German language, 
and travel, not with politics. But a hitherto 
unpublished document contains a great deal 
of interesting evidence; this is a “ College 
Commemoration Sermon” that his brother 
George asked him to compose, and which 
when finished was to have been sent to Mr. 
Sparrow, who was Headmaster of New- 
combe’s Academy where George had been 
an assistant master from 1785 until 1794. It 
was probably never sent.’ 

The Manuscript of this sermon is in the 
first volume of the Poole MSS in the 
British Museum. It is written on separate 
sheets of paper measuring 15cmx9cm, 
with occasional notes written on the backs 
of some of the pages.? The title-page runs: 

“The original of a discourse Written for 

whom I neither know or care as a College 

Commemoration Sermon—Oct. 6th 1799. 

N. B. The one Side is all hugely beangel’d, 

the other all too desperately bedevil’d: 

yet spite of the Flattery, and spite of the 

Caricature both are Likenesses. Sic de 

suo opere cogitabat. S. T. Coleridge Oct 

8 1799. Stowey.” 


The title page thus puts the reader on his 
guard and forbids an uncritical acceptance 
of the views expressed. Taking as his text 
a verse from the Wisdom of Solomon, 
“ Thus the Righteous that is dead shall con- 
demn the Ungodly which are living”, 
Coleridge attacked the false rationalism of 
the age and its contempt for the domestic 
affections and the wisdom of the past. His 
enemies were two-fold: the Physiocrats, 
and Godwin and his disciples. Near the 
end of the sermon, the college’s bene- 


‘Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
ed. E. L. Griggs (1956), i, 532. 
* Add. MSS. 35343, ff. 31-64. 
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factors are praised for their wisdom and a 
place is indicated for the insertion of a roll- 
call of names. Finally allusion is made to 
the disastrous effects of the new philosophy 
in France. 

Within a small compass, many character- 
istic Coleridgean pronouncements are found. 
Many themes that were later to be 
developed in The Friend and other works 
are briefly but memorably touched upon: 
the inadequacy of the psychology upon 
which contemporary revolutionary thought 
was based; his deep reverence for the accu- 
mulated wisdom of the past; his opposition 
to the Godwinian belief in the inevitability 
of moral and intellectual progress; and his 
own belief that knowledge “should be 
fundamentally & gradually instilled.” To 
begin with, he asserts that the physiocratic 
theory of government was founded on a 
false theory of human nature, and implies 
that a sound theory of government must be 
founded on a sound psychology of man. 
The following passage anticipates the whole 
line of reasoning that he later adopted in 
The Friend, in the critique of Rousseau and 
the Rights of Man school of thought. 

“There is a false and dangerous 

Philosophy which addresses itself to Men, 

as to Beings of pure Intellect, and either 

forgets our Passions and affections, or 
argues for their Extinction. Instead of 
considering that a moral Truth which is 
suited to the System of our Nature, the 

Professors of the Philosopy would fain 

suit the System of our Nature to that 

which they consider a moral Truth.” 

A homely but ingeniously worked-out 
analogy is used to demonstrate the futility 
of making a God of the Reason at the 
expense of the natural affections. “To 
repair a faulty Timepiece they would dis- 
embowel it of its’ Springs, Weights and 
Wheelwork, and leave only the Regulator 
remaining.” And he stoutly defends the 
feelings of patriotism, gratitude, domestic 
affections and a reverence for the past 
against the attacks of Godwin and others. 
An eloquent passage praises the virtue of 
cherishing a “ sacred feeling of reverence for 
antiquity ”; it is considered as a “ counter- 
poise to that passion for Novelty, which is 
not more excellent in its’ best use, than it is 
pernicious in its’ misgovernance.” This was 
an early statement of the view expressed 
years later in The Friend, the Lay Sermons, 
and Church and State. Perhaps the most 
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interesting anticipation of his mature 
thought is his attack on the notion of 
founding the inevitable progress of the 
human species in moral and intellectual 
matters on a false analogy with the progress 
made in the sciences. 


“All, that our great Bacon had well and 
wisely said of physical facts (which are in 
their nature infinite and the discoveries of 
which must therefore increase with the 
ages of the world) these men have mis- 
applied to Moral Truths and Facts of 
Mind, which subsisting in consciousness 
supersede discovery.” 


Finally, there are remarks on education that 
anticipate his later works. He praises the 
independence enjoyed by _ university 
teachers, which enables them to “teach 
what is fitting in preference to what is agree- 
able”, and he contrasts the folly of the 
Physiocratic belief that knowledge could 
eradicate error immediately and universally 
with the wisdom of the benefactors of the 
universities who “ never dreamt that whole 
people could be illuminated at once and by 
a convulsion.” They knew that 


“In order to instruct a people it was 
necessary to form & multiply Instructors 
in a_ never-failing Succession. They 
thought, that well disciplined moral 
Habits must precede and accompany 
knowledge, and made wise provision 
accordingly. They provided that know- 
ledge should be fundamentally & 
Gradually instilled; and diversely too 
according to men’s diverse Faculties & 
Destinations. They were careful that 
Truths, uncontroverted Truths, should be 
first taught, and the whole soul imbued 
with the love of seeking after them. The 
detection of Errors they allotted to the 
later period of Instruction, lest the young 
mind should be delighted with its’ own 
subtilty and forming dangerous Habits of 
Dissent become, like a  Tartarian 
Marauder, fitted only for attacks.” 


The passage is a tissue of ideas that were to 
be developed more fully in later works; and 
no one will miss the significance of the first 
sentence in relation to Coleridge’s later con- 
ception of the “ clerisy.” 

All the evidence in this unpublished 
sermon points to the fact that two months 
before Coleridge became a leader-writer on 
the Morning Post, some of the lines along 
which his mature political and social 
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criticism was to develop were already laid 
down. Later in 1801, he rejected Hartley’s 
theory of Association, upon which his early 
political ideas were based, but this did not 
necessitate any substantial changes in his 
conclusions. On reading this unpublished 
sermon, one is once again reminded of the 
importance of looking for the origins of 
Coleridge’s seminal ideas in his early works, 
and of the remarkable consistency of his 
thought over the years. J. A. CoLmar. 


LETTER FROM RICHARD GARNETT 
TO JACOB GRIMM 


ACOB GRIMM (1785-1863) and John 
Mitchell Kemble (1807-1857) carried on 
a correspondence which extended over 
many years. The following letter indicates 
that Kemble did what he could to make 
Anglo-Saxon material available to Grimm. 
Richard Garnett (1789-1850) was also 
willing to help, as this letter indicates. (For 
permission to publish this letter I am 
indebted to the authorities of the Eberhard- 
Karls Universitat, Tiibingen.) 


British Museum 
7th September 1839 

Sir 

My friend Mr. J. M. Kemble, having 
assured me that a few specimens of an 
ancient Anglo-Saxon gloss preserved here, 
would be likely to be acceptable to you, I 
take the liberty of forwarding the annexed 
sheets; and I shall be truly glad if they prove 
of any use to you in your valuable 
researches in the field of German philology. 

I have ventured to add a few remarks on 
a point in which it appears to me that the 
Celtic languages are capable of affording a 
little illustration respecting the formation of 
the Germanic dialects—Celtic philology is 
as yet in its infancy; but I am persuaded 
that a scientific investigation of this branch 
would throw a good deal of light on the 
Indo-Germanic tongue in general.—Some- 
thing it is true, has already been done— 
Pictet’s work is excellent in its way—but not 
free from error—Bopp is ingenious and 
acute but nixus (nimis?) Indophilus?— 
Diefenbach’s ‘Celtica’ also deserves high 
commendation.—Parrot and some others of 
the same school—the less what is said—the 
better.—I hope the German philologists will 
take up the matter in good earnest—for I 
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fear little is to be expected from the natives, 

If my present communication has the 
good fortune to be favourably received—I 
may perhaps trouble you again.—For the 
present, adieux—and believe me 


Yours most respectfully 
Richard Garnett, 
(Asst—Librarian. Brit. Mus) 


CHARLES DUFFY. 
Univ. of Akron, Ohio. 


BARONI IN DISRAELIS “ TANCRED” 


NEITHER in the contemporary reviews 

nor in the several published “ keys ” to 
the characters in Disraeli’s novels (see, for 
instance, N. & Q., clxxxiii, 173 and 263, and 
earlier issues) has it to my knowledge been 
hitherto noted that the Baronis, father and 
son, in Tancred are modelled after the once 
famous archaeologist Giovanni Battista 
Belzoni (1778-1823). Like the remarkable 
Belzoni, the elder Baroni of the novel is a 
strikingly handsome itinerant Italian show- 
man, over six feet six inches tall, who with 
his wife gives tableaux-vivants and exhibi- 
tions of strength and agility all over Europe 
but especially in the Low Countries and 
later in England. He has Belzoni’s winning 
personality, skill at scene-painting (Belzoni, 
for instance, painted the model Egyptian 
tomb he exhibited in London in 1821), and 
mechanical ingenuity (Belzoni was a 
hydraulic engineer). Sidonia becomes his 
patron as Burckhardt and Salt became 
Belzoni’s. Baroni’s son, the younger Baroni 
of the novel, has Belzoni’s gift for Eastern 
languages, love of adventure, intimate 
knowledge of Arabic and Levantine peoples, 
and wide experience as traveller and confi- 
dential agent in the Near East. The 
Baronis, however, differ from Belzoni in 
being Jewish, for there is no evidence that 
Belzoni, who as a boy was a novice in a 
Roman monastery, had Jewish blood. Thus 
after freely parcelling out the Italian 
archaeologist’s characteristics between the 
two Baronis, Disraeli generously contributes 
to them from his own family history an 
origin in the Jewish Cento. Many of the 
readers of Tancred in 1847 must have re- 
membered or half-remembered the almost 
legendary exploits of Belzoni and thus read 
into Disraeli’s characters even more 
romance than Disraeli explictly gives them. 


Curtis DAHL. 
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THE BRIETZCKE DIARY 
(Continued from cciii. 66) 


Wed. 14th. 

Rain again. It held up & the Sun shone so 
I took a Turn in the Green Park, where it 
was really pleasant, considering all the Rain 
we have had. In the Evg. went to the Bed- 
ford, and Bettenson, Capt. Lambton & I 
went into the Boxes, & I bowed to Miss 
Ash in the Stage Box. 


Thur. 15th. 

Put a long Letter to Col. Clavering in 
cypher, which in Ld. Holderness’s Time I 
never did; indeed, they always took Care to 
prevent my being or doing any Thing in 
those Days, but they are altered now thank 
God, & I believe, without flattery, with as 
much Practice as other folks have had I may 
do it as well. 


Frid. 16th. 

By the Dutch Mail this Mg. there is an 
acct. that The Kg. of Prussia has lost 
Schweidnitz by surprise. I took a Walk in 
the Green Park with Wright & Maml. 
Roussillet, Mr. Weston goes out of Town 
til Monday. Mr. Bettenson was to go out 
of Town till Jany. next today. 


. Sat. 17th. October. 


Mr. Wace did not bring his Lady & Sisr. to 
go & see the Kg’s Library, tho’ Mr. Pallman 
civilly came, I took a turn in the Park with 
Capt. Walker of the Artillery, who thinks, 
the Deaths of Col. Flight & Capt. Gregory 
will make a rise for Jack to be 2nd Lieut. 
Bowd to Miss Ash in the Green Park where 
I have not seen her this Year past. Calld 
at Leicester House & drank Tea with Fanny 
Roworth to my office (as usual) & Home. 
The Kg. & Queen at the Opera on Thurs- 
days their Majsts. go to the Play always. 


Sun. 18th. 

Took Physick today as I was far from being 
well. Mrs. Hoskins drank Tea & I went in 
to it, in my Grandrs; Room. She staid till 
near 11 tho’ at 7 She thought it was 9 
o'clock. I was tired at staying at Home all 
day & went to bed a good deal fatigued. 


Mon. 19th. 

I had a very poor Night no Rest for I was 
awake at 2, 6 & 7 when I got up after break- 
fast I went to Mr. Wright's & after going to 
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Mr. Hole’s we went to the Office, where I 
waited for My Ld. till 3, who kept me from 
my dinner till 5. when I went Home & found 
a good dinner of which considering I was 
not quite well, I eat very hearty indeed My 
Mother always provided something which 
is good I wish She had a Pocket equal to 
her Generosity. Called at Mr. Moran’s & 
the Bedford where I heard Bettenson is not 
yet gone out of Town, to my Office & Home. 


Tue. 20th. 

Slept rather better, breakfasted at Mr. 
Wright’s. I find myself better in Spirits than 
I have been. Fetherstons in Mourning for 
his Grandfather. I was sorry to hear Hints 
again today, as if My Lord could not hold 
it, nay, they even said he was to resign the 
Seals this Mg. I hate these unsettled times, 
and wish sincerely for the Love of my 
Country that Things could be settled, that 
we might have but one Object in View, that 
of pushing the Enemy to the last Extremity. 
The D. of Newcastle came & kept my Lord 
from going to Court till 1/2 past 3, As Mr. 
Weston sat talking in my room up Stairs, 
among other Things, he said, He never 
thought of being in the Office again; He 
hinted all Things were not settled yet, in the 
City He said, they arn’t quiet & don’t know 
what they would be at. Mr. Martheille 
dined with Us. I called at Miss Roworth’s 
in my Way to the Office where a Mail was 
expected but I did not wait for it for at 9 I 
went Home, & find myself much better & 
easier in my Mind; tho’ I wish they were 
all quite settled at the Helm. 


Wed. 21st. 

Walkd with Mr. Wace to Lord Egremont’s 
who spoke handsomely of his Lordship; 
Milbourne said, my Lord must be out or 
else they will not raise one Farthing of 
Money; I am sorry for It, & I fear there is 
something in all This; For his Lordp. comes 
to the Office but seldom & at odd times 
when the Coy. is all gone from thence, 
which People’s don’t like that come to see 
him upon business & Jenkinson does not 
make any proper Excuses for my Lord. 


Thur. 22nd. October. 
My Mor. Sisrs, Mr. Martheille & Mrs. 
Armitage went to Drury Lane Play House 
to see the Kg. & Queen, but could not get 
in, so went to Covent Garden, I did not get 
to Dinner till past 5. 
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Frid. 23rd. 
Strong Talk still of my Lord’s going out, I 
hope not with all my Heart. 


Sat. 24th. 

Miss Obrien & a Gent called upon me & I 
went & shew’d them the Kg’s Library It 
has been a good while before I could carry 
them there. Mr. Wace did not come, He 
asked me to dine with Him to meet Mr. 
Royer & his Mor. & Sisrs. but that would 
have been too agreeable. 


Sun. 25th. 

A rainy Day. At Chapel Mg. & Aftern. 
Harriot & I took a Turn round the Garden. 
I drank Tea at Mrs. Hoskins with my 
Grandmor. Mrs. Armitage, Mrs. Burgess & 
Mrs. Proctor, who I believe is a Roman 
Catholick in her Heart. 


Mon. 26th. 

The D. of Newcastle, Ld. Hardwicke, Ld. 
Egremont etc. at the Office to-day in con- 
ference with my Lord. 


Tue. 27th. 

Milbourne would have laid me a Wager that 
my Lord would be out in a Week, He 
would have 10 gs. to 1 but I doubt It; Walkd 
in the Park with Lieut. Burghall & Tovey. 


Wed. 28th. 

Walkd with Mr. Nodes of the Old Buffs who 
came from Belleisle for his Health, & Lieut. 
Hutchinson of Beauclerks who was wounded 
there; Drank Tea at Lord Lindores who is 
ill of the Gout, at the Bedford & Home. 
To-day’s Papers mention the Marriage of 
Mr. Debrosses, the Linendraper to Miss 
Evans. 


Thur. 29th. 

I never can get to Dinner till 5, or past, 
which hurts my Constitution, Dr. Bruce 
drank Tea with Us, he is appointed Chap- 
lain to the present Ld. Mayor. 


Frid. 30th. 

A gloomy day tho’ I am much better. 
breakfasted at Mr. Wrights with Mrs. 
Vernon. We went to the Office in a Coach 
from thence she came way home to dinner 
at Somerset House at 4 where we got a 
good dinner considering the Time of Day 
which is very disagreeable, but I can’t help 
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it. Miss Ways drank Tea with us Wright 
walkd with me to Charing Cross & ordered 
some Fish from Mrs. Arnold’s to Mam. 
Roussillets, left Him at Charing Cross & 
I went to my Office. 


Sat. 31st. 

Went to Mr. More’s at Chiswell Street 
Moorfields to buy stockings & got by 11 to 
Mr. Martheille’s where I breakfasted. Capt. 
Whitfield & his Lady calld upon me at the 
Office & I drank Tea at Mr. Martheille’s 
with many Ladies. calld at the Bedford & 
see a Bit of the Fair in Covent Garden 
Boxes. 


Sun. Ist November. 

A fine Mg. for Novr. Ist. I was at Wal- 
brook Church, & then walkd in the City 
Wall, which is a shocking Place, & went 
round by the New Road from the Doghouse 
Bar, which is a very magnificent Road 
indeed, had some refreshment at the White 
Conduit House. *We drank Tea at Mrs. 
Proctor’s, I stept to the Bedford from Home 
but I don’t much admire that Place, I 
would rather spend my Time in agreeable 
Company than lounge it away there. 


Mon. 2nd. 

My Lord did not come till after 3. He 
never comes regularly now so that I am 
waiting all the Mg. in expectation of His 
Lordship & stay till 5 or 6 after it. but J am 
content now tho’ I did not get to Dinner 
till 1/4 before 5 which is common now. 
Mr. Axton drank Tea with Us, & my Mor. 
spoke to Him of his Promise to get my Sisrs. 
to see the Coronation, which He denied & 
my Mor. said, did not behave well. I went 
to the Bedford & chatted with Mr. Piggot 
& Boyle, to the Office, where we have little 
or no Night Work now except by Spirts, 
which is seldom. 


Tue. 3rd. 

The ist. Parliament of this Reign opens to- 
day. His Majy. went to the House but 
made no Speech as today they presented 
according to custom the Speaker of the 
Commons (Sir J. Cust). 


Wed. 4th. 
Capt. Whitfield who was to have dined with 


“White Conduit House, a Tea Garden, at 
Islington, later called New Tunbridge Wells. 
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me as well as his Wife calld to let me know 
they could not come. the next Time I make 
a preparation for them they shall come to 
It. He disappointed me when last in Town. 


Thurs. 5th. 
Guns fired as usual. 


Frid. 6th. 

very busy all today, tho’ I took a walk with 
Miss Woods Butcher & see the King go by 
to the House where He made a Speech, 
Tho’ we were at the Office at 6 we did not 
get the address till 9 of the Lords which we 
were copying till 1. we did not send the 
Commons as they had not sworn all the 
Members. I was very tired & did not like 
my Walk Home at all in such late Hours. 


Sat. 7th. 

I got a most violent stiff Neck & Head ache 
in going Home last Night & a bad Cold. 
[left a Letter at the Admly. Office for Bror. 
Jack who is still at Belleisle, where I believe 
he will stay all the Winter as he is with 
Beauclerk’s Regt. that is stationed there, & 
calld upon Mr. Cooper about Mr. Steven's 
Papers. waited till 4 when My Lord did not 
come which is very disagreeable, as it keeps 
me always fast by the Leg at the Office, 
when there is no Business going forward. 
went Home but could eat no Dinner. I was 
so ill, & slept till 7 Had something warm & 
went to Bed at 11 not at all well. 


Sun. 8th. 

A good deal better as I had a fine Night. 
I know I caught a Cold in going Home last 
Friday Night from the Office, when I had 
no Great Coat. A rainy Day so I did not 
go out anywhere. Mr. Martheille calld 
upon me to Night with Tickets for a House 
on Ludgate Hill to see My Lord Mayor’s 
Show to Morrow. I had the Rheumatics 
to Night in my Arms & Wrists, which I 
am subject to when I have a Cold. I am 
horrid old, indeed as my Mor. often says, 
but so it is. My Mor and Sisrs. drank Tea 
out. 


Mon. 9th. November. 

Mr. Martheille called upon me at 9 & we 
went to Ludgate Hill, we were forced to 
walk it, & indeed we should not have got 
there for some Hours in a Coach. Mr. 
Salkeld the Master of the House received 
us very politely, & we see the Show which 
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was late before it came by & all the 
Company & every Thing that was to be seen 
very well. The King’s Coach stopt opposite 
us for the Crowd which was very ill con- 
ducted indeed, the Militia in the Way 
thundering Good. I played at Quadrille 
in the Evg. & won 8s. at 9 we walkd quietly 
Home by Holborn & Mr. Martheille had a 
bit of Supper my Sisrs. were come Home, 
they were to see it with Mrs. Moran. 


Tue. 10th. 

Went to the Office, & found Nothing has 
come in since Saty. Mg. when I was there 
last, I seldom am two Whole Days together 
from the Office. Mrs. Hoskins & Mr. Crisp 
drank Tea with Mrs. Armitage & of Course 
Us, for She is always with Us, tho’ indeed 
they were her Coy. they all playd at Cards. 
I went to the Office as it was Post Night, 
tho’ there was Nothing. 


Wed. 11th. 

My Lord went to Court before He came & 
kept a good deal of Compy. waiting at the 
Office. About 1 he came, & what with 
seeing them & the Dukes of Newcastle & 
Devonshire & Mr. G. Grenville he was till 
5 before He went away & I all the Time up 
Stairs & without any Refreshment. I gnd 
my Walk at such Times very long, & no 
Appetite for Dinner at such a Time. Staid 
at Home all Night. 


Thur. 12th. 

A most beautiful Day tho’ I could not enjoy 
it, as I was waiting for my Lord till past 3 
who never came. It is a pity my Lord don’t 
send Word to the Office whether He will 
come or not, as it disobliges a great many 
People to keep them waiting but all is not 
right yet I fear and as for me, my Time is 
—" taken up in waiting for his Lord- 
ship. 


Frid. 13th. 

Perrot the Merchant upon Ludgate Hill was 
hanged last Wedy. in Smithfield for con- 
cealing his Effects under a State of Bank- 
ruptcy, One Article in the settling his Accts. 
was 5000 to a Mistress He kept Compy. 
with. Met Farrel in Maiden Lane who has 
been out of Town some Time. 


Sat. 14th. 
Calld upon Mr. Wright who has been a little 
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indisposed, by what He said his Pocket, 
poor Fellow was more so. 


Sun. 15th. 

Sent for to the Office but did not go as it 
rained & as I was not well. At Chapel 
aftern. & drank Tea at Mrs. Colliers with 
my Mor. & Carry, Crisp, Mrs. & Miss 
Proctor & Mrs. Burgess were there. 


Tue. 17th. 

I took a Walk in the Park where I see Miss 
Stanley & Miss Waite (for the first time 
since her Father’s Death). I bowd, but Miss 
Stanley hardly courtesied. At the Office to 
Night, but few of the Gents attend at Nights 
Mrs. Jennings & Mr. Martheille dined with 
Us. 


Wed. 18th. 
My Lord staid all Day at Home, & so I at 
Night. 


Thur. 19th. 

My Lord came to the Office this Mg. He 
had not been there since Friday I know 
not the Reason, but his Lordp. very seldom 
comes, & that at very uncertain Times, 
which makes my Attendance very heavy 
Mr. Weston who is very civil to me always 
asked me to dine with Him & Mr. (blank) 
& I went with him from the Office & dined 
there with Mr. Parslow & another Lady. 
met Mr. Stanley this Mg, in Tavistock Street 
& do very often now in my Walks to the 
Office, tho’ J seldom see his Daughter. 


Frid. 20th. 

Mrs. Armitage is still with Us, she is a 
person that knows when She is well & is 
a little too much for my Mor. I would not 
let Her intrude Herself as She does in all 
Companies both at Home & with One when 
One goes abroad, as my Mor. does, particu- 
larly at such a Price as 30£ per anm. it shall 
be a warning for me never to take Boarders 
or Lodgers. 


Sat. 21st. 

Met Mr. Stanley in Catherine Street who 
was very civil, more so than His Daughr. 
called on Martheille who could not go out 
with me walkd in the Park with Farrel, we 
talked a good deal about Miss Stanley. He 
said, She had a great deal of Pride, &, that 
She set her Horses too high, indeed I am 
convinced that I behaved very proper to 
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her, & She will not always be able to give 
herself such Airs, for he said, the Father is 
no Circumstances at all. at 2 went to the 
Office & was till 5 before I had done the 
Mail, dined at 6 Drank Tea at Mrs. Grubbs, 
tho I called in going to Dinner to say | 
could not come. Miss Mather, Miss A 

& Belson were there. After that | 


‘went again to the Office, & put up my Papers 


& went Home. 


Sun. 22nd. 

At Chappel Mg. & aftern. Walked in the 
Garden with Mrs. Proctor Mrs. & Miss 
Garrick. drank Tea at Mr. Colliers with 
Mrs. Craddock Burgess & a Mrs. Barton a 
very pretty Woman. I was not out of the 
House all day. 


Mon. 23rd. 

My Lord did not come today. Mr. Weston 
does not like waiting as he does for his 
Lordship, especially after 3. I hear Mrs, 
Hadley lay at the Point of Death yesy. 


Tue. 24th. 

My Lord came early this Mg. & see every 
Body as they came. I am told He will come 
every Tues. & Fridy. regularly to see his 
Coy. which will be the best Way, if He will 
keep up to It, but that I fear, at least till 
Things are more settled, which they are far 
from being yet; Indeed Mr. Pitt’s going out 
has made a deal of Contention, & I could 
wish we were directing Our Sole View 
against our Enemies abroad & not against 
the little snarling Ones at Home, who can 
only snap, but not bite, they only offend 
one’s Ears. At the Office myself to Night, 
tho’ I attend up Stairs always & that very 
late, as very few attend now of Nights. 
The Office is very odly attended in one 
respect, for every Body do as they please. 
I see Mr. W. in particular endeavours to set 
down what I do above especially, all as 
Nothing. I don’t say this from any Thing 
that has just happened but from general 
Observations & Hints. 


Wed. 25th. November. 

My Lord came with The D. of Newcastle 
at 2 which put us back an Hour, for we 
had to dispatch Collins to Mr. Keith at 
Petersbourg immediately. Tho’ I got very 
late to Dinner I was there in the Eveg. Mr. 
Crisp drank Tea with Us. He thinks I will 
give up my Reason to his obsurd Notions, 
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but I won’t, & my Mother may reprove me 
for speaking, which She did to Night, as 
often as She pleases, but that shalln’t (make) 
me yield to her Nonsence. I said I could 
not, & did not, want Him to think as I did, 
but I could not always agree with Him, if 
| had not a Reason for It. 


Thur. 26th. 

The D. of Newcastle was with My Lord a 
great while this Mg. my Mor. & Mrs. 
Armitage made another Attempt to get into 
Drury Lane as the King was there, but they 
could not. I sat at Home all Night, which 
always makes me go to sleep. I don’t like 
Winter half so well as Summerm, for then 
one can walk & amuse oneself twenty 
different Ways which are denied in Winter. 


Fri. 27th. 

After breakfast I went (as usual) to my 
Office, which is my daily Amusement with 
little or no Variation, except it be the 
pleasure of the agreeable Gentlemen at the 
Office. 1 believe what makes this Winter 
the more heavy to me is the constant 
Attendance I have now upon my Lord, & 
no Entertainment of Nights. dined not till 
5. Miss Way drank Tea & played Cards 
with Us I went to the Office in the Evg. & 
walkd part of the Way with Shadwell. 


Sat. 28th. 

Breakfasted at Mr. Martheille’s, & we went 
to Miss Kirwarden in Rathbone Place to 
see her Pictures, then to Gosset’s> & Mr. 
Reynolds® in Leicester Field, see Fane’s & 
Jones Pictures there, also Mrs. Hugill’s 
(Miss Thorneycraft that was) who the Man 
said was dead about 3 Weeks ago. I was 
concerned very much to hear it as I liked 
her for a good Natured & pretty Woman, 
tho’ I have seen little of Her. After going 
toa Mr. Parrs a painter in the Strand I went 
to my Office & found the Mail in, then 
walkd. in the Park with Mr. Smith who is 
Lord Egremont’s Private Secry. bowed to 
Miss Sloper there. In the eveg. I went to 
see Mr. Drybutter play on the Glasses’ the 


*Gosset Brothers, frame-makers in St. Martin’s 


ne. 
‘Joshua Reynolds, knighted in 1768. P.R.A. 


J 
1769. 
"Musical Glasses, popular name for the 


Harmonica, a musical instrument invented in 1760 
by Benjamin Franklin, the sounds of which were 
Produced from bell-shaped glasses. 
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Musick of which is very fine, but I believe 
he don’t play so well as Schuman. 


Sun. 29th. 

At Chapel in the Mg. The first snow this 
Year prevented my walking, drank Tea at 
Mrs. Cradock’s with Mrs. Proctor & Mor. 
& Sisrs. Stept to the Bedford for an Hour. 
Mon. 30th. November 


The Princess of Wales Birth Day, after 
calling at the Office went Home & dressed 
in my new Suit of Pompadour & Silver & 
went to Court, where I see the Dean of 
Salisbury who was very civil, also Lord 
Garless, Sir Harry Erskine, Lady Lindores, 
Mr. Stanley & others. In the Evg. I was 
at the Ball at Court. & see the Girls up in the 
gallery. Mr. Larpent, Grenfield & others 
were there, I was brought Home by Mrs. 
Ascough & Miss Ways at 4. The Duchess 
of Hamilton danced a Minuet, but looked 
liked a ghost. Mr. Royer was at the Office 
this Mg. & confirmed Mrs. Hugill’s Death 
which happened in Childbed a month ago. 
This warns me of the Uncertainty of 
Human Life, & the frailty of all worldly 
Things I thought her a pretty modest Lady. 


Tues. ist. December. 

My Lord see every Body today, which is not 
always the case now. drank Tea at Miss 
Ways, where I heard Mrs. Hadley is not 
dead tho’ She was given over (poor Woman) 
last Sunday seennight Mr. Jenkinson sent 
for me at 8 & I wrote Part of the Answer 
He is preparing against the French Memoire 
Historique. Met Miss Burtons of Knights- 
bridge in the Park with Penning. 


Wed. 2nd. 

Mr. Martheille dined yesy. with Us. My 
Lord did not come today. The King was 
at the House of Peers to sign the Bill for 
settling 100,000£ per ann. on the Queen in 
case She should survive the King. The 
Queen was also there to make Him a 
Courtesie for It. I met Farrel at the Bed- 
ford & He & Langford & I went to see the 
Andrian performed by the Westr. Scholars. 
See Mr. Wace & Morrison there. 


Thur. 3rd. 

Had 4 Sheets of the Ansr. to the French 
Memoire which Mr. Jenkinson is preparing, 
went at Night to finish, tho’ None of the 
Gents. were there, except Larpent, they 
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seldom or never are of Nights now a days. 
Tho’ I have the best Excuse for not going 
out of Nights. 


Frid. 4th. 

A very cold frosty Day The King went to 
sign more Bills today. A vast fog arise 
about 4. My Lord at the Office with Mr. 
Weston as Nobody else was there, I am 
inclined to think He loves chatting a little. 
I staid at Home all Night as I do now often. 


Sat. 5th. 

Breakfasted at Mr. Wrights with Ml, 
Roussillet, & was detained at the Office this 
most beautiful Mg. till 3, doing over again 
what I did Yesy. At Night went to Drury 
Lane & see Cymbeline & Edgar & 
Emmeline, sat in the same Box as Farrel & 
Macartie of the Guards, & was spoke to by 
Mr. Geo. Marriott an old Schoolfellow, who 
I had quite forgot. 


Sun. 6th. 

Sent for to the Dutch Mail at the Office & 
detained by It till I then walkd with Jones 
& Ludby in the Park & dined with them at 
Mr. Cays in So. Audley Street. I drank Tea 
at Lady Lindores, with a Capt. Campbell & 
his Lady & another Lady. Jones asked me 
to sup with Him at Fanes but they are too 
great Bucks for me. 


Mon. 7th. December. 

I took a Walk in the Park & bow’d to Miss 
Sloper there, & in the Green Park where I 
had a Courtesie from Mrs. Garrick. I 
received a Letter from Bror. George this 
Mg. full of Sorrow for his past Faults & 
promising better Deeds for the future. 
Praying me to be reconciled & to counten- 
ance Him. I am sure it is a wretched Thing 
that He will let Himself down so low, as to 
be under a Necessity of writing such a 
Letter to a younger Bror. I showed it to 
my Grandr. & Mor. who advised to see Him 
& try what that will do . I wish It may 
have a good Effect for I would do more 
than see Him to produce It, & will 
endeavour once more but for the last Time, 
to reconcile Matters & see what Turn Things 
will take. It is a most disagreeable Affair 
to me, since He has behaved in every Shape 
& to every Body so scandalous, but I must 
e’en put it among the rest of the Things one 
meets with in this very Imperfect World. 
Mrs. Collier & Mr. Crisp (whose Bror. died 
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but last Friday) drank Tea with Us & | 
played at Cards with them. Poor Mr. Crisp 
notwithstanding his Brors. Death was very 
merry. So do we abuse Nature. More 
than ever nowadays I think without being 
a Cynic, or at least I perceive it more. 


Tue. 8th. 

A Croud of Gents to my Lord’s Levee. Dr. 
Green the Dean of Salisbury was very civil, 
& my Lord is very full of his Smiles to me, 
but says little. I suppose He thinks the 
former as sufficient Honour, However I am 
well contented as I think He is an honest 
Man & behaves like a Gentleman to me, 
Sat at Home this Eveg & wrote. 


Wed. 9th. 

Daily Acct. of Mischief done by the Fog 
last Friday Night, It was thicker than ever 
I see one when I went Home at 4. Mrs, 
Hadley, who has lingered for some Time 
passed died in Childbed last Monday. She 
had been married not much above a Twelve- 


month, & to be taken off so soon convinces } 


one of the Uncertainty of this poor mortal 
Life. In going to my Office I met Mr. 
Stanley in Tavistock Street. He bowed 
mighty civil, set at Home this Evg. & wrote 
my Accts. 


Thur. 10th. 

Met Mr. Mathias in Katherine Street, he 
joined Mr. Stanley who wished me a good 
Morning. I heard at Col. Elliots that Mrs. 
Valleten died last Sunday. Great doings in 
the House yesy. where they granted about 
3 Millions & over Mr. Marthielle dined & 
played at Quadrille with Us. 


Frid. 11th. : 
Met Mr. Stanley in Katherine Street again. 
Myr. Hop the Dutch Minister died last 
Tuesy. Mg. He had resided here many 
Years. My Lord is regular on our 2 Past 
Days (Tuesday & Friday) at the Office in 
order to see his Compy. on those Days. Mr. 
Weston told me His Daughter is very ill & 
he was going to take her out of Town to 
try the Change of Air. Mr. Moran dined 
with Us, I took a Walk with Mr. Smith (Ld. 
Egremont’s private Secry.) in the Park Sat 
at Home this Evg. as I have done all this 
Week. 


Sat. 12th. 
After calling in Parliament Street & at the 
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Office I went to Guildhall, where the 
galleries that were built for the late Enter- 
tainment of their Majtie. were standing, & 
I heard the Blanks come up as usual very 
thick, At the Office this Evg. where I had 
only my own Business, Mr. Morin not well 
to Night drank Tea with Miss Roworth. 


Sun. 13th. December. 

At Chapel this Mg. then walkd in the Park 
with Young Larpent see Mrs. Fraser & Miss 
Arnold there, & Miss Butchers & Woods. I 
drank Tea at Mrs. Godfrey’s with Sis. Nans. 
When I got Home I found my Mor. in my 
Grandmor’s Room, they were in Joke pro- 
posing Miss Walker to me, I said, I thought 
Her a very pretty Girl & should like to 
marry Her with S5000£, they thought the 
Father could give that first & last. 


Mon. 14th. ci 

Met Capt. Carey this Mg. who promised to 
call & pay me some Day this week. This 
Mg. I called upon Bror. Geoe. at the Ward- 
robe, & I now hope since I am again recon- 
ciled to Him, that He will not give me ever 
an occasion to break off with Him any more, 
as I told Him, the next would be for ever. 
Miss Weston is rather better, since She has 
been moved into the Country, as Mrs. 
Valleton came in to drink Tea I went to the 
Bedford, and chatted there with Capt. 
Hollingworth an old Schoolfellow, who was 
at Belleisle with Bror. Jack, from whence I 
expect Him soon. 


Tue. 15th. 

Levee Day, tho’ my Lord came late, & made 
it 5 before I could get home to dinner, how- 
ever I went out no more after Dinner as it 
was a rainy cold Night Mor & Caroline 
not pretty well Tho’ Caroline’s better. 


Wed. 16th. 

Dismal Weather, it is generally so, & to be 
expected at this Time of the Year. Dark at 
4 but the Shortest Day is next Monday, 
after which the Weather mends upon our 
Hands which I am glad of as one can walk 
a little then. Miss Weston much better Ld. 
Chief Justice Willes died last Monday. I 
mind at this Season a great Many People 
particularly old ones go off. 


Thur. 17th. 
See little Geo. with his Father at the 
Wardrobe. At the Bedford to Night with 
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Fetherstone & went Home soon & read in 
my own Room. 


Frid. 18th. 

Busy upon the Dutch Mail, which Mr. 
Klust tho’ he pretended at first, did not help 
in at all. He is quite an idle Chap, & I 
wonder He is suffered to be so with the 
Salary He has. My Mor. & Caroline better. 
Mr. Malim drank Tea with Us, He came to 
see my Mor. & said my Grandrs. Blood was 
very bad & sizey, which was very foolish in 
Him as I am pretty certain She will think 
She has got a Pleurisie. 


Sat. 19th. 

A rainy Day, Grandr. as I said, very bad, 
never worse. Poor Woman, if She could be 
sensible of her good Health & had better 
spirits I should be glad. She has a good 
Stomach & sleeps well, at Her Time one 
must expect to ail, which She does as little 
as any Body & I hope never will. At 
Covent Garden to see the Coronation & 
met Mrs. Blake with her Husband & Miss 
Cartwright in the Gallery they were very 
civil & all went into the Shakespear till their 
Coach came up, they chatted a good deal 
the Coronation very fine. 


Sun. 20th. December. 

At Chapel then walkd in the Park with 
Capt. Hollingsworth after parting with Miss 
Woods & Butchers, then joined Farrel & 
Langford, went Home & drest & dined at 
Farrel’s with Lieut. Gray, who commands 
the Artillery at Dover. drank Tea with poor 
Maccarthy, who is very ill indeed, a shock- 
ing Sight. Met Fetherstone at the Piazza 
Coffee House,* & stept in at the Bedford & 
Home where Mrs. Proctor & Family had 
drank Tea. 


Mon. 2lst. 

As usual as soon as I had breakfasted re- 
paired to my Office, took a Walk in the 
Park with Farrel, who mounts Guard at the 
Opera House To Night, and I sat at Home 
all the Evg. & read in my own Room. 


Tues. 22nd. 

My Lord did not come to the Office, Mr. 
Martheille dined with Us & I drank Tea 
with Fanny Roworth. They talk again of 
my Lord’s being out as well as Others. I 
don’t know what Credit to give to such 


* Piazza Coffee House, Covent Garden. 
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Reports. Calld upon Mr. Wright who keeps 
his Home for a Fever. I went to Mr. 
Dupuy’s about my Bill for the Gazte. 


Wed. 23rd. 

Breakfasted with Mr. Wright who is better 
of his Fever. The Kg. went to the House. 
walkd with Mr. Child in the Park, & bowed 
to Baron Knyphausen who is always very 
civil. drank tea with Mr. Macarthy who is 
very poorly indeed, & met Mr. Reynolds at 
the Bedford with Mr. Howard who is just 
arrived from Germany. 


Thur. 24th. 

Last Day of the Lottery when the 10,000£ 
remained in. Tickets were a most extrava- 
gant Price, even to a 100£ last Night I fear 
I have no Prize. after eating a hearty 
Dinner which I generally do now calld upon 
Mr. Wright who is much better, drank 
Coffee & played at Piquet with Him, calld 
at the Bedford in my Way Home. 


Friday, Xmas Day. Decr. 25th. 1761. 

After Chapel went to my Office & walkd 
with Miss Cuire in the Green Park eat my 
Xmas at Home with Our Family, & went to 
the Bedford where I met Farrel & Langford, 
Farrel told me in the Mg. that Miss Stanley 
had been in the Park just before I met Him 
& says She gives Herself such Airs He don’t 
take Notice of Her but when She forces It 
from Him; It is like her Behaviour to me 
which never will do for People in a little 
Way. Poor & Proud is the . .. which She 
& her Father both are. to be sure I thought 
Her a pretty Girl, but then I thought Her 
sensible & well behaved, now I think her 
pretty, but that is not enough. To day I 
heard when I got to the Office that Potter 
the Messenger arrived last Night from Lord 
Bristol our Ambassador at Spain, & that the 
dispatches He brought contained very bad 
News so bad that a Spanish War is un- 
avoidable, that Lord Bristol is returning 
Home, & their Ambassador, the Count of 
Fuentes recalled, this is what I apprehended 
from the Beginning & I am sorry for It, for 
tho’ they are not an Enemy that may not be 
to be much feared, yet after 6 Years bloody 
War & the immense Sums of Money It has 
cost Us, as well as Numbers of Our brave 
Countrymen It would have been better 
avoided, which made all the Ministers over- 
tule Mr. Pitt’s Motion which was to have 
reinforced Adl. Saunders Fleet, & sent Him 
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for a Categorical Anr. & to have begun 


Hostilities immediately, as they thought it | 
best to let the Spaniards declare first, for | 


fear if they should have declared first to 
have drawn other Powers upon their Head, 
as thinking us a troublesome People & 


inclined to War, which was far from the 
Inclinations of the Court I know. How far | 


Mr. Pitt was right in what He advanced, or 
the other Ministers opposing It, Time will 
discover if It has not already. 


Sat. 26th. December. 

The Dutch Mail kept me employed all the 
Mg. my Lord was at a Meeting at Lord 
Anson’s; The News from Spain will make 
every Body at the West end of the Town stir 
about, & I imagine will occasion a vast 
Addition of Business to Our Office; As it 
was a bad night, I did not meet the Waces 
at Royers as I was invited to do. Mr. 
Larpent told me that Mr. Fetherstone has 
lost his Father, that Mr. Jenkinson was to 
break it to Him to Night, Poor Young Man 
I pity Him to loose a Father so suddenly 
and at his Age, when He wants a father’s 
Assistance most this shows one the Uncer- 
tainty of human Life, tho’ we are all so 
anxious upon It. 


Sun. 27th. 

At the french Chappel & met young Mr. 
Larpent there, with whom & Royer I walkd 
in the Park & bowd to Miss Stanley with 
her Father in the Green Park, Ld. Eglinton 
had been with Her Royer said, She would 
not see Him & that He had no Notion of 
such Airs, not but what He gives Himself 
enough. Coll. Pelham died this Mg. I hope 
when I die I shall be more regretted, not 
that that will avail me any Thing then, only 
in the Character one bears while living & 
therefore the fitter to die. Miss Weston is 
so ill that they fear her Life, an such is our 
State on Earth, tho’ in general People are 
— mindful of living here as if It was for 

ver. 


Mon. 28th. 

Inquired at the Office & found Mr. Wace’s 
& my Ticket, No. 51,186 a Blank Copied the 
Count of Fuente’s Memorial, wherein He 
lays the War that is just kindled between 
the Two Nations to Mr. Pitt’s Hauteur, In 
It he repeats what Mr. Pitt had said to Him 
in a Conference, which was, that they 
should never retrench any of their Demands 
upon the Spaniards, till they had taken the 
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Tower of London Sword in Hand. By 
what I see already we shall have an 
Addition of Business. 


Tue. 29th. 

Miss Weston still dangerous. Stocks very 
low. Spanish War displeases most People. 
Mr. Martheille dined with Us. a rainy Evg. 
tho’ I trudged thro’ It to my Office, tho’ I 
had Nothing to do as It turned out, I did 
not dine till near 6 as my Lord staid till 
past 5 at the Office. 


Wed. 30th. 

Some People blame Pitt, for holding too 
high a Tone with the Spaniards, Others 
commend Him as much & are sorry, as the 
Spaniards have now as good as declared 
War, that they overruled his Opinion in the 
Council, & that He resigned as He did on 
Oct. 5th. as they think Nothing can or will 
go right without Him, I hope tho’ all Things 
may go well, as, in my Opinion we have 
some left that know how to manage. I 
drank Tea at Lord Lindores, & Major 
Lesley, My Lord said the French agree that 
the Spaniards should have Minorca, & put 
a Spanish Garrison for the Possession of It. 


Thur. 31st. December. 

The Last Day of the Year 1761 which has 
passed away like a Dream, tho’ it has been 
a very busy One However I have the Happi- 
ness to reflect that Times are now changed 
to what they were last Year, in regard to 
My Self. For the Nation It is now the 
same or rather worse than It was, to begin 
a New War upon another which has been 
so long, so bloody & so expensive, & I 
sincerely wish that the Calamities of War 
were at an End, tho’ We are the Happiest 
of all the belligerent Powers & may very 
much exult Ourselves, when we reflect on 
the Devastations made upon among the 
Inhabitants in all Parts of Germany. 

Drank Tea at the Bedford & went & fetched 
My Mor. Mrs. Hoskins & Mrs. Burgess out 
of Drury Lane House where they had been 
to the Play to see the Kg. & Queen gave 
Harriot the Office Almanack & my Mor. a 
Frenchone for the New Year. Gave Mr. 
Marriot a Memorandum to give to one of 
Mr. Pitt’s People who is going Minister to 
Turin, in order to procure for me if possible 
(as they will go near Milan in their Way to 
Sardinia) where is registered the Arms of all 
Foreigners in Europe almost. my Arms. The 
Expence of which is but 6d. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S TESTIMONIAL 
LETTERS FOR CANDIDATES FOR THE 
GREEK CHAIR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF EDINBURGH 
JN March, 1956, Richard M. Gollin pre- 
sented in Notes and Queries (pp. 123- 
124) an article entitled “A Testimonial 
Letter from Matthew Arnold.” The writer 
based his work upon a letter in a printed 
pamphlet of testimonials written for Francis 
R. Sandford, who offered himself as a 
candidate for the Greek Chair at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1851. It is 
interesting to re-examine this letter in the 
light of newspaper accounts of the election 
and testimonial letters found in the British 
Museum. On the basis of these two sources 
of evidence, it is necessary to point out 
errors that appear in Mr. Gollin’s transcrip- 
tion of Arnold’s letter, to correct assump- 
tions that he was led to make concerning 
Sandford and the election, and to present 
an unrecorded testimonial letter written by 
Arnold for Bonamy Price for the Greek 
Professorship. 

The British Museum possesses a bound 
volume of the testimonial letters of all nine- 
teen candidates for the Greek Professorship 
at the University of Edinburgh." Arnold’s 
letter, which Mr. Gollin quotes, is found in 
the second of two pamphlets which make 
up the fifteenth group in this volume.” His 
transcription contains three errors. The 
letter is printed below with footnotes point- 
ing out the discrepancies. 


December 10th, 1851° 

I have long had the pleasure of know- 
ing Mr. Sandford, and, like all his friends, 
can testify that his high distinctions at 
Oxford, and his success in private tuition, 
were abundantly merited by his hereditary 
fine scholarship, and by his solid and 
accurate acquaintance with ancient litera- 
ture. 

Since he left Oxford, Mr. Sandford’s 
situation in the Privy Council Office has 
given him a practical acquaintance with 
Education, which the majority of men of 
his studious habits do not possess, but 


1 Papers Relating to Professorships, Etc. (British 
Museum Cat. No. 8266 bb. 33). 

2“ Testimonials in Favor of Francis R. Sandford, 
B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford; Senior Examiner 
under the Committee of Her Maijesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council on Education,” pp. 7-8. 

* Not ‘* 10 December, 1851.” 
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which cannot fail to prove of the highest 
advantage to a person placed in an educa- 
tional post, however select and refined 
may be his audience, and however high 
the region of literature which he may be 
called upon to tread.* 

All Mr. Sandford’s friends must also 
feel sincere pleasure in stating their 
opinion, that the admirable personal 
qualities which have endeared him to 
them,® are such as would make themselves 
eminently felt in the intercourse which 
subsists between a professor and his 
pupils. 

M. Arnold, 

Late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 

and one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


Without accounts of the election and the 
aid of all the testimonial letters, Mr. Gollin 
was led to make assumptions which must 
be corrected. He writes, “Sandford did 
not get the position, perhaps in part because 
Jowett, Palgrave, and three others who 
wrote letters recommending him wrote even 
stronger letters for another (nevertheless 
unsuccessful) candidate.” This statement is 
misleading in two respects. First, Sand- 
ford’s name was never placed in competition 
for the Greek Chair. He requested that his 
name be withdrawn from candidacy upon 
the meeting of the Town Council.* Four 
other candidates made similar requests. 
Second, it is true that “ Jowett, Palgrave, 
and three others ” wrote letters for “‘ another 
candidate,” but not only one candidate. Of 
those five testimonial writers mentioned by 
Gollin, the Museum volume includes letters 
for five of the nineteen candidates written 
by Benjamin Jowett, three by F. T. Palgrave, 
two by Arthur Hugh Clough, two by 
Frederick Temple, four by Theodore 
Walrond, and, in addition, two by. Matthew 
Arnold.’ 

The second letter written by Matthew 
Arnold was for Bonamy Price. It appears, 
without date and salutation, in the second 
of two pamphlets making up the fourteenth 
group in the volume at the Museum.* 


* The final word of this sentence is “‘ tread ’’ not 
** treat.” 

* Arnold, as_ his letter 
word to be italicized. 

* The Scotsman, Wednesday, March 3, 1852, p. 3. 

’ There were other multiple letter-writers. W. C. 
Lake wrote four letters; J. C. Shairp, three; 
R. R. W. Lingen, four; A. P. Stanley, three. 

** Additional Testimonials in Favor of Mr. 
Bonamy Price Late of Rugby School,” p. 4. 


indicates, meant this 
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I have had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Price nearly all my life. He was a pupil 
of my father’s at Laleham, and after- 
wards a master under him at Rugby 
almost the whole time he was there. My 
father always entertained and expressed 
the very highest opinion of Mr. Price’s 
ability. 

I was myself Mr. Price’s pupil for a 
long time, and am, therefore, able to 
speak from experience of his admirable 
talents, his philosophical scholarship, and 
his remarkable gift of imparting with | 
vivacity, clearness, and method, the 
knowledge he possesses. I should add 
that, great as is Mr. Price’s reputation for 
ability, it quite fails to do justice to the 
impression he produces on those persons 
who have been longest in intercourse with | 
him, especially on those who have been | 
his pupils. I consider that he possesses 
the very highest qualifications for a post | 
like that of Greek Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


eee 


M. Arnold. j 

The election of a Professor of Greek took | 
place at a special meeting of the Town 
Council in Edinburgh on March 2, 1852. 
The names of nineteen candidates were read 
to members of the council and anxious town 
folk. The field was immediately narrowed 
by the withdrawal of five names. From the 
remaining fourteen candidates, William 
Smith, J. S. Blackie, Charles Mac Douall, 
Bonamy Price, John Hannah, and Leonhard 
Schmitz were nominated. 

After the third series of voting, only J. S. 
Blackie and Charles Mac Douall remained 
in competition, and they were tied with six- 
teen votes each. The Lord Provost broke 
the tie, and Blackie was proclaimed the new | 
Greek Professor.’° 

Curiously enough, either as candidates for 
the Professorship or as writers of testimonial 
letters, there are gathered together in this | 
election the names of many who were | 
associated with Matthew Arnold for the 
remainder of his life. The name of the 
Greek Professor was no exception. Blackie 
became as closely associated with Arnold 


* Bonamy Price was eliminated from competition 
on the first vote. 

Complete accounts of the election may be 
found in The Scotsman, Wednesday, March 3, 
1852, B; 3; Caledonian Mercury, Thursday, March 
4, 1852, p. 3; The Edinburgh News, Saturday, 
March 6, 1852, p. 6. 
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as Sandford and Price. Indeed, the great 
friendship and respect for intellect that each 
held for the other is amply recorded in 


University of Colorado. 


"A, Stodart Walker, ed., The Letters of John 
— Blackie to his Wife (London, 1909), p. 173, 
179. 


THEODORE HOOK AS A LEGAL 
CRITIC 


JN the past half-century much has been 

written regarding Charles Dickens and 
his social criticism.’ At least three books 
are concerned with his representation of the 
law and the legal profession of his day.’ 
However, one of Dickens’ predecessors, 
Theodore Hook (1788-1841), was also much 
concerned with the law and has almost 
slipped into anonymity in the years since his 
death. 

On July 2, 1810, Theodore Hook was 
officially enrolled as a student at Oxford 
University and became a _ resident at 
St. Mary Hall. It was his professed 
intention to study for the law. Already the 
successful author of a number of farces and 
one novel, the twenty-one-year-old Hook 
missed the life of the green room to which 
he was accustomed and was a very half- 
hearted student. For two terms he divided 
his time between Oxford and London, then 
he left the University entirely and returned 
to the life after which he had always sought. 
Nonetheless, this experience was to provide 
him with material which, with some distor- 
tion of particulars, was to furnish the basis 
for his novel Gilbert Gurney. The hero, 
Gilbert, is a young rake in London studying 
law. He is very much interested in the 
theater and writes an unsuccessful farce, 
thereby breaking his mother’s heart. He 
finally abandons his legal studies and turns 

‘Notable among these are Margaret B. Saunders’ 
The Philosophy of Dickens: A Study of His Life 
and Teaching as a Social Reformer, 1905; James L. 
Hughes’ Dickens as an Educator, 1900 ; ‘ 
Crotch’s Charles Dickens, Social Reformer, 1913: 
W. Kent’s Dickens and Religion, 1930; Osbert 
Sitwell’s Dickens, 1932; and T. A. Jackson’s 
. Dickens: the Progress of a Radical, 1937. 

B. V. Christian, Leaves of the Lower Branch, 
1909: T. A. F fe, Charles Dickens and the Law, 
1910: and Sir S. Holdsworth, Charles Dickens 
asa Legal Historian, 1928. 

* Richard H. Barham, The Life and Remains of 
Theodore Edward Hook (London, 1877), Chapter 


Myron F. Brightfield, Theodore — and 
His Novels (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 
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his full attention to a somewhat riotous 
social life which revolves about the theater 
and theatrical personalities. 

As the book progresses, criticisms of the 
law occur, partly, no doubt, as a reaction 
against the legal studies of the author, but 
partly too as a reflection of the actual legal 
situation of the day, presented in hyperbole 
for the sake of effect. In real life Hook had 
met a sheriff while dining at the home of a 
friend in Sydenham. This sheriff invited 
Hook to come to the Old Bailey to eat 
marrow pudding with him and to watch the 
proceedings.* In Gilbert Gurney the hero 
meets a sheriff under similar circumstances 
and receives a similar invitation, which he 
accepts, as in real life Hook accepted that 
of the sheriff.’ At the Old Bailey our hero 
observes trials and is shocked to realize that 
the defendants are adjudged guilty or 
innocent not by the weight of the evidence, 
but according to a system which decrees 
that every second defendant shall be found 
guilty. The judge is characterized as being 
a very befuddled person, too deaf to hear 
the testimony, whose desire for rapid justice 
increases markedly as the dinner hour 
approaches. When the aroma of the marrow 
puddings is wafted into the courtroom 
towards six o’clock, the final case is dis- 
posed of with the greatest imaginable dis- 
patch and the court attendants follow the 
judge into the dining room.’ During dinner 
the sentences are to be decided upon. Dinner 
is about to begin when his lordship, the 
judge, reads: 

“No. 174, Martha Hickman—stealing 

pewter pots—what shall we say, Mr. 

Drawley? Gentlemen, I have the pleasure 

to drink all your very good healths— 

Why, Mr. Butler——” 

“ My lord.” 

** What wine is this? ” 

“‘The same wine your lordship always 

drinks,” said Mr. Butler. 

... “Not a bit of it, sir,” said his lord- 

ship; “This is sour, bad, wishy-washy 

stuff—not fit to be drunk.’”’ 
While the steward leaves for more wine, 
the judge considers the sentence to be im- 
posed upon Martha Hickman. He mutters: 


“Martha Hickman, stealing three pewter 
* Brightfield, 76. 


5John G._ Lockhart, “ re asad 
Quarterly Review, LXXIT on, 1843), 
* Gilbert 7 (London, 1 34), 171- mo 


7Ib., 174-18 
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pots—seven year’s transportation. Robert 

Hayes, stealing three fowls, one duck, and 

a doe rabbit—fourteen years, I think, eh, 

Mr. Drawley—yes—fourteen years—have 

you marked him? . . . Harriet Richards, 

stealing four yards of linen—Richards— 
was not that the woman with the cap and 
ribands? ” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“That was a hanging cap,” said his lord- 

ship; “hardened woman—two years 

imprisonment.”® 
Still fretting over his poor wine, his lordship 
continues : 

. Well—Stephen Robinson, for steal- 
ing two pewter pots—upon my honour 
the wine is enough to bring on the cholera 
morbus—Robinson, seven years trans- 
portation. Vinegar would be just as 
palatable.”® 

The steward re-enters, bringing the best wine 
the house has to offer. The dialogue con- 
tinues : 

. Ah, .. . this is something like wine— 
ail my glass again . . . excellent, excellent 
wine, indeed. Well, let us finish our 
business. Robert Holland, stealing four- 
teen gold watches, thirty-four gold chains, 
six timekeepers, and _ sundry loose 
diamonds, oh—in a dwelling-house—well, 
let’s say three months for him—capital 
wine, isn’t it . .. capital. . . Ann 
Griffiths, administering poison to her 
mother, aunt, and two sisters—poor girl 
—case of mistake, eh—pass the bottle, 
Mr. Ordinary—what shall we say—child- 
ish carelessness—one month.”?° 

The sentences were finally disposed of and 
‘justice’ dispensed according to the whim 
of the judge. 

In Peregrine Bunce may be found similar 
representations of the process of justice. 
For instance, one Squire Minton has 
sentenced a man named Griggs to the tread- 
mill. He repeats three times in one passage 
that he has no evidence against the man but 
that “. . . summary jurisdiction’s the thing 

. Satisfied myself—gave him a month’s 
mounting.”*' Later in this same book we 
read a very unflattering description of a 
lawyer, one Hobsnob. The hero, Peregrine, 
goes to call on him, somewhat reluctantly, 
and finds that 


*Ib., 188. ° 1b., 188-189. *'7b., 189. 
me Peregrine Bunce (London, 1842), 29-30. 
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. .. He was not from home—not he—he 
sat like a spider— . . . spinning his six- 
and-eightpenny meshes; and the only 
thing that ever cheered up his deathlike 
countenance was a rap at the door, which 
announced the approach of a victim.” 
In Gervase Skinner the young artist who 
wins the affections of Emma Gray, the 
young woman who is to marry Skinner, is 
described favorably. Even though he is a 
simple boy, poor and not very well educated, 
he has not “. . . laboured hard and long to 
make the worse appear the better cause in 
courts of law.”’* Further along in the text 
we read that Mrs. Fuggleston would marry 
Skinner, “. . . but no hopes for that existed, 
except in the case of death or divorce: and 
although the doctors of physic are much 
more reasonable in their charges for secur- 
ing the former, than the doctors of law for 
completing the latter, the one it was con- 
sidered immoral to wish for, the other 
unreasonable to expect.”’** 

In his condemnation of the legal pro- 
fession, Hook is unrelenting. Part of this 
attack may be attributed to his arrest in 
regard to the Mauretius affair, part may 
be attributed to his dislike of his legal 
studies, but his views are undeniably a re- 
flection of the state of legal profession at 
the time of which he was writing. Dickens’ 
criticisms in Little Dorrit, Bleak House, 
Dombey and Son, and Pickwick Papers 
seem to bear out much of what Hook has 


written. R. Barrp SHUMAN. 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia -4-. 
2 7b,, 194, 


7 Gervase Skinner (London, 1828), 311. 


TENNYSON’S INFLUENCE ON 
STEPHEN CRANE 


one has ever explained why Stephen 
Crane had such an intense aversion 
toward Tennyson. The episode is still 
familiar: in the spring of 1888, as a student 
at Hudson River Institute in Claverack, New 
York, Crane became involved in a fist fight 
and lost part of a tooth—all because he 
insisted (to a few of his room-mates) that 
Tennyson’s poems were “ swill.”” 

His loathing for Tennyson began earlier 


ae Beer, Stephen Crane (New York, 1923), 
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in grade school where he was forced to 
memorize and then recite to his class, “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” (1854). This 
ordeal was later recounted in his short 
story, ‘* Making an Orator ” (1899), in which 
the reluctant Jimmie Trescott (as mouth- 
piece for Crane) vaguely remembered that 
he was supposed to like the poem because 
six hundred men “ were performing some- 
thing there which was very fine... .” 
“ Making an Orator”’ ended prophetically : 
“Jimmie, of course, did not know that on 
this day [reciting the poem] there had been 
laid for him the foundation of a finished 
capacity for public speaking which would 
be his until he died.’”” 

Tennyson’s poem actually laid a founda- 
tion of a different kind. For it helped Crane 
to develop his anti-romantic attitude toward 
war, which found striking expression in The 
Red Badge of Courage (1895) and in the 
free-verse poem, “ War Is Kind” (written 
sometime before 1896, but published in 
1899), What seemed to annoy Crane about 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade” was 
that Tennyson exulted in a romantic 
emotionalism and presented only the glory 
and honor of a dedicated military force— 
completely neglecting the many domestic 
tragedies caused by the Crimean battle, and 
minimizing the fact that “someone had 
blundered ” the troops into this catastrophe. 
All this was a sham to Crane, especially 
since Tennyson turned the defeat into a 
moral victory. 

Stephen Crane’s “ War Is Kind” was the 
complete antithesis of “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” While he portrayed soldiers 
similar to Tennyson’s (they did not reason; 
they “‘were born to drill and die”), Crane 
expressed the public’s reaction against war. 
They saw no virtue in killing. And the 
word “ glory” was in reality meaningless 
because the maiden, the babe, and the 
mother could feel only the terrible horrors 
of war. Continually, Crane’s ironic lines 
destroyed the romantic tenor of Tennyson’s 
poem. The second and fourth stanzas of 
“War Is Kind” closely parallel a 
passage from “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade”; Crane even imitates the incre- 
mental repetitions used so effectively by 
Tennyson, but he works for and achieves a 
completely different emotional tone. 


*The Work of Stephen Crane, V, ed. Wilson 
Follett (New York, 1925-7), pp. 65-72. 
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Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind. 
Because your lover threw wild hands towards the 


sky 
And the affrighted steed ran on alone, 
Do not weep. 
War is kind. 


Hoarse, booming drums of the regiment, 

Little souls who thirst for fight, 

These men were born to drill and die. 

The unexplained glory flies above them, 

Great is the battle-god, great, and his kingdom— 
A field where a thousand corpses lie. 


Do not weep, babe, for war is kind. 

Because your father tumbled in the yellow 
trenches, 

Raged at his breast, gulped and died, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 


Swift blazing flag of the regiment, 

Eagle with crest of red and gold, 

These men were born to drill and die. 

Point for them the virtue of slaughter, 

Make plain to them the excellence of killing 
And a field where a thousand corpses lie. 


Mother whose heart hung humble as a button 

On the bright splendid shroud of your son, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind.* 

In reacting against Tennyson’s poem, 
Crane was able to formulate a naturalistic 
philosophy of war—full of violence, grim- 
ness, and irony—which resulted in such 
masterpieces as The Red Badge of Courage 
and “ War Is Kind.” 


THOMAS ARTHUR GULLASON. 
Rhode Island University. 


*The Collected Poems of Stephen Crane, ed. 
Wilson Follett (New York, 1950), pp. 77-8. 


ARISTOPHANES AND MARK TWAIN 


MARK TWAIN’S humour usually runs 

towards extravanganza and burlesque. 
His mind, being of the kind that is not 
strictly systematic but rather impetuous and 
volatile, intuitive rather than logical, leaps 
and bounds along. In “ Huckleberry Finn” 
he has produced a series of fantastic situa- 
tions (e.g. the Wilks episode in chapters xxv 
to xxx) which will not bear close rational 
analysis but which nevertheless have pro- 
vided readers throughout the years with 
much amusement and been the cause of 
much laughter. This is not to say that he 
was unsubtle; in this book and in his work 
as a whole we find shewd observation of 
mankind, pity and a reflective melancholy. 
But the boisterous jester will always out (just 
as in his non-literary life) and farce, 
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ingenious and riotous, results to delight us. 

Aristophanes was not dissimilar in spirit. 
An intellectual and an intelligent man who 
earnestly believed that a necessary part of 
the poet’s function was to teach, he yet at 
the same time indulged his rich imagination, 
allowing it to luxuriate in the most 
wondrous dreams as, for example, his 
“Birds” and “Clouds” testify. Some of 
the jokes made are, it is true, dependent on 
what most people today would regard as 
Outrageous obscenity, but the conventions 
and outlook of Aristophanes’ times were 
different; fertility and the procreative prin- 
ciple in nature were a leit-motiv in the 
religious festivals for production at which 
Aristophanes wrote his comedies, and sexual 
and scatological references were not in the 
ieast felt to be out of place but were in fact 
expected. This feature is absent from 
Twain’s written work (although his private 
conversation and taste in after-dinner speak- 
ing had, on occasion, a certain racy un- 
couthness), but with the great Athenian 
comic poet he shares a lively quaintness of 
invention which reveals in incongruity and 
far-fetched absurdity. 

Mark Twain’s formal education was 
negligible but from early manhood he read 
increasingly widely if not systematically. In 
an early letter (addressed to his sister) he 
wrote in 1853: “‘ You ask me where I spend 
my evenings. Where would you suppose, 
with a free printers’ library containing more 
than 4,000 volumes within a quarter of a 
mile of me?! When he began to travel, 
too, he took to the study of languages 
(French and German in particular) and of 
the splendours of Greek and Latin literature 
(at least in translation) he was apparently 
not unaware. He read Suetonius?—history 
was one of his favourite subjects—and in 
1898 he wrote “ What is Man? ” in the form 
of a Platonic dialogue. He corresponded 
with Andrew Lang, the British classical 
scholar and man of letters who was one of 
his admirers.’ Perhaps under his inspiration 
Twain dipped more frequently into the 
classics than he might otherwise have done? 
We cannot say for sure. Twain was not an 
orderly worker; his journals and note-books 
provide little guidance about his reading 


» Mark Twain’s Letters, i, 22. 
, ~~ B. Paine’s biography of Twain (1912), vol. 
i,@. 1. 

*cp. the Letters, i, 237 where, writing to Lang, 
he mentions Homer and “ the Latin classics ’’. 
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habits and it is very difficult to detect distinct 
literary influences in his writings themselves. 
O. H. Moore in an article entitled “ Mark 
Twain and Don Quixote’ tries to show 
that “ Huckleberry Finn” was modelled on 
Cervantes’ great book but the demonstration 
is not really convincing. No, Twain was 
self-taught and seems to have depended 
mostly on himself, his experiences and 
environment for his material, making only 
sporadic excursions into historical literature 
for ideas and background detail. 

He would have liked Aristophanes. Per- 
haps he did read him, for there was 
accessible in the Bohn classical series a 
translation of all eleven surviving plays in 
two volumes by W. J. Hickie. This edition, 
in prose, contains elucidatory notes and 
extracts from earlier metrical versions 
(which, too, might have come Twain’s way) 
and an intelligent man gifted with a sense 
of humour could, though Greekless, appreci- 
ate to a considerable degree the wit and 
point of each comedy relying on this aid. 

Whether or not Twain knew Aristophanes 
is a question to which no immediate answer 
presents itself; the means for knowledge 
were there but we cannot say if he used 
them. It may be interesting, however, to 
compare and consider the attitude of the 
two men. I choose as examples chapters 
Xxxv to xxxix of ‘“‘ Huckleberry Finn” and 
the latter part of the ‘‘ Thesmophoriazusae”;* 
the general resemblance in conception which 
may be seen is probably best attributed to 
accident, but design cannot be entirely ruled 
out. Each piece is fully typical of its author. 
If Twain knew and consciously appropriated 
the idea in the Aristophanic play he could 
only have done so because it appealed to 
him; mere imitation of accepted masters in 
order to be in the literary fashion was a 
sophistication utterly foreign to him. 

The plot of Aristophanes’ play is simple 
and its subject literary. The women of 
Athens, gathered together for the traditional 
rite of the Thesmophoria (which was for 
women only), take the opportunity to dis- 
cuss how they can avenge themselves on the 
tragedian Euripides who is held to be a 
persistent calumniator of their sex. This 
is reported to Euripides who immediately 
tries to persuade Agathon, a tragedian of 
effeminate appearance, to insinuate himself 


*P.M.L.A. xxxvii, 324-346 (June. 1922). 
’ This comedy is to be found in the second 
volume of the Bohn translation. 
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in female disguise into the women’s meeting 
and to say something in his defence. 
Agathon refuses but lends a selection of 
women’s garments from his wardrobe. 
These are put on by an obliging relative by 
marriage of Euripides, Mnesilochus, who, 
cutting a weird figure in them, goes in to 
confront the women in conference. At first 
he is taken for what he appears to be and 
pleads with success, but later he arouses 
anger and suspicion by declaring that in fact 
women are much more than Euripides says. 
He is seized and unmasked as a male and 
handed over to the police who bind him to 
a plank (a form of punishment reserved for 
the lowest kind of malefactor). Euripides, 
feeling it incumbent upon him to attempt to 
liberate his kinsman, employs various 
devices with comic effect but does not 
succeed until he entices away the Scythian 
constable on guard by means of a prostitute, 
having already conciliated the chorus of 
women who have been the witnesses of his 
actions. 

The latter part of this play, from the bind- 
ing of Mnesilochus to the plank onwards, 
consists in clever parody, the various 
schemes devised for the rescue being based 
on certain incidents in three tragedies in 
particular of Euripides—the ‘“‘ Palamedes”’, 
the “Helen” and the ‘“ Andromeda” (of 
which only the “Helen” survives in 
entirety). In the first place, Mnesilochus, 
recalling how Palamedes had carved his 
woes on an oar-blade and thrown it into the 
sea hoping it would reach friends, decides 
likewise to carve his story on votive tablets 
which were lying about. Secondly, lament- 
ing over his plight, Mnesilochus (ll. 855ff. 
of the play) parodies the prologue to the 
“Helen,” and Euripides, taking his cue from 
this, assumes the part of Menelaus in the 
same tragedy and thus tries to gain admis- 
sion. This plan fails and so they pass on 
to the “ Andromeda,” Mnesilochus playing 
on the name-part and Euripides, when 
he enters later, on that of the hero, 
Perseus. The “ adaptation” throughout of 
Euripidean lines and scenes to the new 
circumstances is most skilfully executed and 
is truly ludicrous. 

The chapters (xxxv to xxxix) of “ Huckle- 
bury Finn” in which Tom Sawyer, aided 
by Huck, lays plans to liberate with all kinds 
of romantic refinements the negro, Jim, 
from the hut in which he is imprisoned on 
the Phelps’ estate, are well enough known. 
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In them Twain is burlesquing novels such as 
“The Count of Monte Cristo” and “ The 
Man in the Iron Mask ” which have always 
appealed to boys. The humour lies in the 
fact that though it would be a comparatively 
easy task to release Jim (who has been, 
anyway, a free man technically all along, as 
Tom admits he knew full well at the end), 
Tom must nevertheless invent difficulties in 
order to satisfy the sense of drama and 
history which he has derived from his con- 
fused reading. Thus Jim has to record 
mournful inscriptions on a_ mill-stone 
specially introduced into the cabin, scrawl 
messages on tin plates, keep a journal on 
his shirt and entertain a company of rats, 
spiders and snakes (all of which activity has 
meant a great deal of labour for the two 
boys) just so as to be in what is deemed the 
best tradition of distinguished prisoners of 
the past. 

These two characteristic passages, then, 
exemplify the similarity and the dissimiiarity 
between the two humorists. The distinction 
between imagination and fancy is here applic- 
able. Both writers had a quick eye for the 
absurd and incongruous but their approach 
differed for Aristophanes had a powerful 
imagination which he controlled and kept 
subservient to his intellectual ends, whereas 
Twain, having fancy, allowed it to roam at 
large as it would. Aristophanes aimed at 
instilling into his audiences knowledge or 
self-knowledge through laughter; Twain 
provided mainly amusement and pleasure, 
being unfitted for coherent criticism. When 
he tried to be didactic or serious he failed 
through incapacity for rigorous thought. 
Aristophanes was able to impact instruction 
and make it enjoyable because of his 
combination of intellectual orderliness and 
wit. In his comedies he dealt with grave 
and pressing politcal issues of the day and, 
in the ‘“Thesmophoriazusae” and_ the 
“ Frogs,” with literary criticism. He had 
an acute and trained mind and even at his 
most whimsical and funniest never really 
deserted his principle. His humour is 
creative and does not exist for itself alone. 
Twain, on the other hand, had not the 
advantage of sound educational discipline 
and, struck by some notion, would allow 
his fancy to take it over and develop it— 
sometimes to breaking-point. “A Con- 
necticut Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur,” for example, begins as satire but 
ends in wild burlesque. Of this defect (if 
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defect it is) he was not unconscious; he 
fully recognised his propensity towards un- 
inhibited hilarity and, far from repressing it, 
encouraged it. His thoughts grew amor- 
phously and any criticism in his not pro- 
fessedly serious work is dispersed, implicit, 
and not necessarily even deliberate. In the 
chapters cited the ridiculous situations 
accumulate, piled on top of one another 
without pause, achieving an exuberantly 
humorous result, for here, as usual, Twain 
unleashed his “ vis comica”; Aristophanes 
consistently kept his harnessed. Quickness 
of humorous invention was common to 
both, but the Greek used his purposefully. 
In the extravagantly witty scene described 
we have a most exact parody of the literary 
idiosyncrasies of Euripides (of baiting whom 
Aristophanes never tired; in many passages 
in the other plays similar tours de force are 
to be found). He disapproved of Euripides’ 
style and method and in his comedies freely 
expressed his disapproval of his victim (who 
had been received with considerable favour 
by the Athenian people). As literary critic 
Aristophanes wished to improve public taste 
and to save it from the depravity which he 
thought Euripides was bringing upon it—and 
he found he had the ability to do this and 
to entertain simultaneously. Twain, having 
no such ideals or principles, followed 
whithersoever his nimble fancy led him, a 
man not committed to the vindication of 
some particular view-point or to the 
exposition of a system of philosophy but 
one who knew things by feeling and was in 
touch with the non-rational that is in us all. 
Aristophanes, a creature of a very different 
age and environment, was one in whom a 
clear head directed a lively and witty spirit 
and whose humanity was great but judicial. 
In contrast with him Twain is seen to have 
been a generous soul of ready sympathy 
from whose merriment an invigorating tonic 
rather than distinct teaching is poured out 
“mortalibus aegris ”. Each will always have 


his readers. H. MacL. Currie. 


A. S. MATHEW, PATRON OF BLAKE 
AND FLAXMAN 


ANTHONY STEPHEN MATHEW seems 

to have had no other claim upon the 
attention and respect of posterity than his 
early patronage of and intimate friendship 
with William Blake and John Flaxman. His 
responsibility for Flaxman’s first commis- 
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sions, and the publication of Blake’s Poetical 
Sketches has not prevented the most pro- 
found obscurity from involving his name 
and history. He appears casually in bio- 
graphies of these two artists, usually under 
an alias (Henry Matthews), and is aban- 
doned after the earliest accounts of Blake 
and Flaxman are rehearsed, with no hint of 
his subsequent life or further patronage. 
Since Mathew was evidently a figure of con- 
siderable importance in the lives of Blake 
and Flaxman, it is worthwhile to expand 
and verify the accounts of ancient hearsay 
and modern scholarship which are the sum 
of the present information about him. 

J. T. Smith’s accounts are important 
enough to be quoted at large. 

I have heard my late friend, the Rev. 
H. Mathew, relate, that . . . [once when 
in the shop of] Mr. Flaxman, a plaster 
figure-maker . . . he heard a child cough 
behind the counter, and looking over, saw 
a little boy seated in a small chair before 
a large one, upon which he had a book. 
Mr. Mathew asked him what book he 
had. “It is a Latin one, Sir,” replied the 
interesting little fellow, raising himself by 
the assistance of his crutches: “I am 
trying to learn Latin, Sir.”—‘ Indeed! ” 
observed the Divine; “then I will bring 
you a better book when I come to- 
morrow;” and from this incident Mr. 
Mathew continued to notice him, and, as 
he grew up, became his first and best 
friend. 

When the boy could walk as far as 
Rathbone-place, (for, in consequence of a 
weak state of body, it was many years 
before he could take much exercise,) he 
was introduced to Mrs. Mathew; who was 
so kind as to read Homer to him, whilst 
he made designs on the same table with 
her at the time she was reading. These 
were noticed by her friend Mr. [Jeremiah] 
Crutchley [1745-1805], of Sunning-hill- 
park [Berks], who gave him a commission 
to make a set of historical drawings for 
him in black chalk, consisting of figures 
nearly two feet in height, which now are 
in the possession of my worthy friend Dr. 
Mathew, to whose mother they had been 
given by Mr. Crutchley, upon his leaving 
his town-residence in Clarges-street. . . . 

Mrs. Mathew also introduced young 
Flaxman to the late Mr. [Edward] Knight 
(d. 1812), of Portland-place, who became 
his first employer as a Sculptor. . . . 
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After leaving his instructor [Basire], in 
whose house he had conducted himself 
with the strictest propriety, he [Blake] 
became acquainted with Flaxman, the 
Sculptor, through his friend Stothard, and 
was also honoured by an introduction to 
the accomplished Mrs. Mathew [about 
1779], whose house, No. 27, in Rathbone- 
place, was then frequented by most of the 
literary and talented people of the day. 
This lady, to whom I also had the honour 
of being known, and whose door and 
purse were constantly open and ready to 
cherish persons of genius who stood in 
need of assistance in their learned and 
arduous pursuits, worldly concerns, or 
inconveniences,'—was so extremely Zeal- 
ous in promoting the celebrity of Blake, 
that upon hearing him read some of his 
early efforts in poetry, she thought so well 
of them, as to request the Rev. Henry 
Mathew, her husband, to join Mr. Flax- 
man in his truly kind offer of defraying 
the expense of printing them; in which 
he not only acquiesced, but, with his usual 
urbanity, wrote the . . . advertisement, 
which precedes the poem. .. .” 

But it happened, unfortunately, soon 
after this period, that in consequence of 
his [Blake’s] unbending deportment, or 
what his adherents are pleased to call his 
manly firmness of opinion, which cer- 
tainly was not at all times considered 
pleasing by everyone, his visits were not 
so frequent. He however continued to 
benefit by Mrs. Mathew’s liberality, and 
was enabled to continue in partnership, 


*Smith reports elsewhere (A Book for a Rainy 
Day, London, 1845, p. 110) that ‘“‘ Flaxman the 
sculptor, and Mrs. Mathews, of blue-stocking 
memory, equipped” an_ itinerant drunk and 
muffinman named ‘“ Sir’? Henry Dinsdale “as a 
hardware man, and as such I made two etchings 
of him’ which may be found in Vagabondia, 
London, 1817. S. Smiles, Josiah Wedgwood, 
F.R.S., New York, 1895, p. 214, asserts, without 
producing evidence, that the Mathews probably 
introduced Flaxman_ to Wedgwood’s partner, 
Bentley, since ‘‘ they all belong to the same religious 
community ”’. 

.*A footnote says: ‘The whole copy of this 
little work [Poetical Sketches] . . . was given to 
Blake to sell to friends, or publish, as he might 
think proper.” Tatham’s corroboration (The 
Letters of William Blake, ed. A. Russell, 
London, 1906, p. 8)—the Sketches were ‘“ pub- 
lished by the advice and with the assistance of 
Flaxman, Mrs. Matthews, and others of his 
friends”"—was written after, and almost certainly 
depends on, the accounts of J. T. Smith and A. 
Cunningham. 
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as a Print-seller, with his fellow-pupil, 
Parker... .° 


Some years later J. T. Smith summarized 
this account somewhat differently. 


{In 1784 Flaxman] introduced me to 
one of his early patrons, the Rev. Henry 
Mathew, of Percy Chapel, Charlotte 
Street, which was built for him; he was 
also afternoon preacher at Saint Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. At that gentleman’s house, 
in Rathbone Place, I became acquainted 
with Mrs. Mathew and her son. [The late 
John Hunter’s favourite pupil. With that 
gentleman in his youthful days I had 
many an innocent frolic. I was obliged 
to him in several instances, and can safely 
say no one could excel him as an amiable 
friend, a dutiful son, or excellent 
husband.] At that lady’s most agreeable 
conversaziones I first met the late William 
Blake, the artist, to whom she and Mr. 
Flaxman had been truly kind. There I 
have often heard him read and sing 
several of his poems. He was listened to 
by the company with profound silence, 
and allowed by most of the visitors to 
possess original and extraordinary merit. 

Mrs. Mathew was not only a great 
encourager of musical composers, particu- 
larly the Italians, but truly kind to young 
artists. She patronised Oram, Louther- 
bourg’s assistant. ... 

Mr. Flaxman, in return for the favours 
he had received from the Mathew family, 
decorated the back parlour of their house, 
which was their library, with models, (I 


*J. T. Smith, Nollekens and his Times, London, 
1828, vol. ii, pp. 434-6, 455-7, which, with A Book 
for a Rainy Day, London, 1845, pp. 81-4, 112, 
contains the fullest personal reminiscences of the 
Mathews. Though Smith clearly knew the whole 
family, his details are not reliable, and should be 
verified where possible. As Flaxman’s sister-in- 
law, Maria Denman, wrote (P. Cunningham, ‘“* New 
Materials for the Life of John Flaxman’”’, The 
Builder, vol. xxi [Jan. 24, 1863], p. 60): “‘ You 
must be careful how you quote Smith;—he had 
too coarse a mind to understand Mr. Flaxman’s 
ways, and knew very, very little of Mr. Flax- 
man’s affairs.’ A Cunningham, The Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects, London, 1830, vol. ii, p. 144 ff, vol. iii, 
p. 277 ff, depends heavily on Smith and the 
memoir by Maria Denman cited below. He con- 
sulted ‘the great sculptor’s sister and sister-in-law 
(Miss Flaxman and Miss Denman, his nearest 
surviving relations), talked unreservedly with them 
about our English Phidias, and made Boswellian 
notes before them, which he enlarged at home” 
(P. Cunningham, op. cit. [Jan 17, 1863], p. 37), 
and added to and slightly altered Smith’s account. 
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think they were in putty and sand,) of 
figures in niches, in the Gothic manner; 
and Oram painted the window in imita- 
tion of stained-glass; the bookcases, 
tables, and chairs, were also ornamented 
to accord with the appearance of those 
of antiquity. 

Rathbone Place, at this time, entirely 
consisted of private houses, and its inhabi- 
tants were all of high respectability.‘ 


An important memoir of Flaxman, prob- 
ably written by his wife’s sister Maria Den- 
man, alters and adds some details. About 
1769, when Flaxman was fourteen, 


he made an acquaintance equally agree- 
able and serviceable; it was a very worthy 
clergyman, whose wife was one of the 
most highly-gifted and elegant women of 
that day; she was the intimate associate 
of Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. 
Chapone, Mrs. Brooke, &c. At this house, 
where he was for many years a welcome 
visitor, he passed frequent evenings in 
very enlightened and delightful society; 
here he was encouraged in studying the 
dead languages, so necessary to him in his 
profession. .. .° 


It is possible to verify and supplement 
these accounts by reference to a number of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century records, 
A. S. Mathew was born in 1733,° probably 
of parents of modest but sound wealth and 
social pretensions. He was at Eton from 


‘J. T. Smith, A Book for a Rainy Day, London, 
1845, pp. 81-4; the material about W. H. Mathew 
in brackets is included in a footnote in the original. 
The account continues with details about the 
neighbourhood. 

®J. Flaxman, Lectures on Sculpture, London, 
1828. This unnoticed source was quoted but 
not identified by Cunningham. The rough draft of 
the memoir and the copy prepared for the printer, 
apparently in the hand of Miss Denman, are in 
the British Museum (Add. MSS 39,785, p. 4 ff); 
and the publisher acknowledged that for the 
lectures themselves he was “ indebted to the kind- 
ness of Miss Maria Denman”. There is no signifi- 
cant difference in the manuscript draft of the 
account quoted, except that Mrs. Chapone does not 
appear in the original. This may be an indication 
that these names were added more or less at 
random. 

*Cf. footnote 63. H. M. Margoliouth, ‘‘ Blake’s 
Mr. Mathew”, Notes and Queries, vol. 196 (April 
14, 1951), pp. 162-3, identified Blake’s patron with 
A. S. Mathew, and added a number of corroborat- 
ing details. Some valuable suggestions about 
further printed references to Mathew, generously 
made by Mr. Margoliouth and Mr. Palmer Brown, 
were the starting point for the present article. I 
regret that Mr. Brown’s most promising study of 
Blake’s Island in the Moon has been abandoned. 
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1747-1751,’ and from there he went to 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he received 
his B.A. in 1761. While he was at Cam.- 
bridge he was ordained as a deacon on 


| 


June ist 1760 by the Bishop of Lincoln,’ | 


About 1764 he was made joint-lecturer of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.’° 
1766 Mathew was appointed Minister of 
the Percy Chapel, London, by the Vicar of 
St. Pancras, a position which he held until 
March 21st 1804." 
rector of Glooston, Leicestershire, on July 
12th 1781, under the patronage of George 
Brudenell Montagu (1712-1790), Duke of 
Montagu; his successor took office on Sep- 
tember 20th 1790.’ Perhaps in exchange, 
in 1790 he was made rector of Broughton, 
Northamptonshire, a modest living in the 
gift of Henry Scott (1746-1812), Duke of 
— which he held for the rest of his 
life. 

Mathew was probably married about the 
time he was made minister of Percy Chapel, 
for one son, William Henry, was born in 
1768 or 1769. Of his wife almost nothing 
is known, but it is clear from Smith’s 
accounts that she was the important member 


7R. A. Austen-Leigh, The Eton College Register 
1698-1752, Eton, 1927, p. 231. 

* Admissions to Peterhouse, ed. T. A. Walker, 
Cambridge, 1912, p. 302: 


Oct. 12, 1751. Antonius Stephanus Matthews 
Middlesexiensis annos habens septemdecim in 
Schola publica Etonensi informatus more salito 
examinatus et approbatus admittitur ad mensam 
Pensionariorum sub Tutoribus et Fidejussoribus 
Mris Stuart et Cox. 

B.A. 1761. 1752 Nov. 11, Cosin Sch. 

Went off the Buttery Roll as an undergraduate 
after 14 May 1756; replaced as Fellow 
Commoner 16 Feb 1759. Buttery R. 

* Alumni Cantabrigienses, ed. J. and J. A. Venn, 
Cambridge, part i, vol. iii (1924), p. 161. 

© According to The Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. 
XCV (February 1825), p. 187, Mathew had been 
“Joint Lecturer of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, West- 
minster, for 60 years” in 1824. , 

1G. Hennessy, Novum Reportorium Ecclesiasti- 
cum Parochiale Londinense, London, 1898, p. 364. 

23, Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester, London, 1798, vol. ti, part U, 
p. 586; this reference _ a long description of 
Glooston (also spelled Glewston). 


He was instituted as | 


On May 27th | 


~ 


R. A. Austen-Leigh, op. cit.; according to The | 


Clerical Guide, London, 1822, p. 28, the population 
of Broughton was 374, and the living’s “ Value in 
the King’s Books £21/9/7”. According to the 
church records (kindly consulted by the present 
Rector, E. A. L. Donaldson), Mathew officiated at 
baptisms from 1790 to 1792, proclaimed the banns 
of marriage on July 12th, 19th and 26th July, and 
performed a marriage on August 4th 1795; he was 
clearly an absentee rector. His predecessor, Z 
Rose, died on July 6th, 1790. 
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of the family as far as patronage was con- 
cerned. At least two other children are 
mentioned in contemporary references, 
Harriot and Frederick, but they probably 
predeceased their father, for they are not 
menticned in his will. 

By 1764 Mathew had moved to No. 27 
Rathbone Street, probably to oversee the 
construction of the Percy Chapel which 
“was built for him” by William Franks.’* 
Smith’s account of Flaxman’s meeting with 
Mathew is, therefore, considerably exagger- 
rated. Though Flaxman was delicate, per- 
haps crippled, as a very small child, “ When 
he was about ten years of age [in 1765], his 
health had greatly improved; and, though 
not strong, he had become a lively active 
boy”.’° The knowledge that when Flax- 
man was five or six (as he seems to be in 
Smith’s story) Mathew was still at Peter- 
house puts Smith’s account in a rather 
different light. The suggestion in Flaxman’s 
Lectures on Sculpture that he first met the 


Rev. Mathew about 1769 fits in most 
credibly with the verifiable facts. 
As Smith’s accounts indicate, Mrs. 


Mathew was clearly the directing member of 
the family as far as patronage and artistic 
circles were concerned. References in Flax- 
man’s letters suggest that he was on terms of 
intimate and almost continuous friendship 


“Cf. J. T. Smith, A Book for a Rainy Day, 
London, 1845, p. 82; and London County Council 
Survey of London, ed. J. R. H. Roberts and W. H. 
Godfrey, vol. xxi (Tottenham Court Road and 
Neighbourhood [The Parish of St. Pancras, Part 
III]), London, 1949, pp. 12 and 21: 


Just south of Percy Street (though now outside 
the parish) was the residence of the Rev. 
Anthony Stephen Matthew, the first incumbent of 
Percy Chapel. In the lease of 1764 he is described 
as of Cecil Street, St. Martin-in-the-Fields. His 
house (then No. 27) was on the east side of the 
wa . Percy Chapel . . . was built in 1765 
and demolished in 1867... . The chapel was 
peat William Franks as appears from a lease 
oo by Francis and William Goodge on 24th 
May, 1765, of the site “‘with the buildings 
intended for a chapel, lately erected by William 
Franks.” The lease was purchased in 1766 by 
Michael Duffield. . . . 

The foundation stone was laid in 1764 (London 
Chronicle, 3rd a 1764) and the opening was 
, — 1766 (Public Advertizer, 6th January, 


There is a view of the Percy Chapel in 
London Street Views, London, n.d., No. 

*J. Flaxman, Lectures on Sculpture, London, 
1828. M. Denman also wrote (P. Cunning- 
ham, op. cit., p. 60): ‘‘I believe the story about 
the crutches to be an entire fabrication: he was 
piways reckoned a delicate and weak child, but not 
infirm.” 


Tallis’s 
82. 
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with the Mathews for most of his life. In 
1780, when, according to Smith, Blake was 
first becoming part of Mrs. Mathew’s circle, 
John Flaxman was courting a girl called 
Nancy Denman. His suit met with every 
encouragement from the girl from the first, 
and with none whatever from her father. 
Mr. Denman evidently objected to Flax- 
man’s dim prospects, and, as his daughter 
explained : 
Suffice it to say, he will never consent to 
our Union, & I have promis’d not to 
Marry contrary to his wishes.... He 
tells me if I encourage your addresses I 
shall “ bring down his aged years with 
Sorrow to the grave” Cutting Expres- 
sion! *® 
Though all communication between the two 
was forbidden, John and Nancy used to 
meet surreptitiously to go for long walks 
together on Sundays, and they exchanged 
messages through mutual friends. Amidst 
such unpleasant secrecy it was a great 
comfort to be able to confide in and secure 
the approbation of an older friend. As 
Flaxman wrote on November [26th] 1780: 


[when] I waited on Mrs Mathew in Rath- 
bone Place . . . I made both Mr & Mrs 
Mathew acquainted with the principal 
circumstances of our correspondence, he 
approved the moderation of my conduct, 
though your Father acted uncivilly by me, 
& advised me to persevere in the same 
mild behaviour—My Good Freind Mrs 
Mathew’s old friendshep for me seemed 
to acquire new vigor by the intelligence 
she had just got, she wished me every 
possible success, acknowledged a kindness 
for you already on my account, desired 
you would visit her & made a general 
offer of her services... .’” 


Mrs. Mathew was obviously a welcome ally 
to Flaxman, and he was clearly pleased to 
be able to report to Nancy, as he did on 


*®Nancy Denman to John Flaxman, July 19th 
1780 is written in another eighteenth-century 
and]; British Museum Add. MSS 39,780 (Flax- 
man Papers, vol. i), p. 123. Hereafter these letters 
will be cited by volume and page. On the back 
of this letter Flaxman [?] wrote in pencil: ‘“* Last 
[letter] for 4 months ”’. 

7 Vol. i, p. 14; the date is missing, but another 
hand has added Nov. 16, 26, 1780, of which the 
latter corresponds with the day (Sunday) which is 
mentioned in the letter. Flaxman_ explained 
further that he had meant to tell only Mrs. Mathew, 
but that each time he called on her Mr. Mathew 
was there too. 
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January 16th 1781, that “ My good freind 
Mrs Mathew expresses the tenderest regard 
for you, & often desires to see & serve 
you”’.’* Indeed, Flaxman seems to have 
made a habit of taking his love-problems to 
his patroness, for in one letter Nancy wrote: 
“I desire this may not be Shewn to Mrs 
Matthew. I shall be very angry if I am not 
obey’d in this particular.”’® But his friend 
was a faithful confidante, and as the half- 
secret courtship dragged on she staunchly 
supported the young lovers. On June 18th 
[1783] Flaxman wrote to his bride: 


on Tuesday morning I breakfasted with 
. . . Mts Mathew who charmed with the 
praises she bestowed on you—My Dearest 
Nancy she knows & loves you for your 
goodness, the greatest part of our break- 
fast time was spent in discoursing of 
you.”° 


It seems probable that this kind of tactful 
sympathy was more important to the young 
artists who gathered at her house than her 
artistic discernment. 

While she was shepherding Nancy and 
John to a happy marriage, Mrs. Mathew 
was busy in an evidently characteristic way 
on the behalf of other deserving young 
men. One example is the pains she took 
to recommend a young man of “great 
poetical abilities” to a position in the East 
India Company. On June 24th 1782 she 
wrote to Mr. J. Woodman, the husband of 
Warren Hasting’s sister, with hearty con- 
gratulations “‘ on the decided Victory which 
great abilities and unequal’d Virtue obtaind 
at the India House last Week” for “the 
greatest Man in the World”. On the 
strength of this, she went on to press the 
claims of her candidate: 


I have the fullest confidence in Mr. 
Cowleys integrity and worth but, con- 
scious as I am that he possesses these 
qualities in a very eminent degree I 
would not Sir have presumed to have 
expressed my wishes for an introduction 
to Governor Hastings, if his talents had 
not been of the first rank ... he has read 
much and has a very Elegant and even a 
critical taste for whatever the Sage, the 
Poet or Historian has written.”' 


Vol. i, p. 17. 

Vol. i, p. 147, March 12th [1780]. There is 
no year, and pencilled notes suggest 1781 and 1783, 
but the day was a Sunday, which indicates 1780. 

2° Vol. i, p. 29. 

British Museum Add. MSS 29,155, pp. 82-3. 
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It is an eloquent comment upon the author 


April, 1958 | 


or the age that the chief recommendations | 


of the young man for a (presumably) clerical 
position were his literary taste and talents, 
I have been able to find little substantia- 


tion of the statement that Mrs. Mathew’s | 


“most agreeable conversaziones ” attracted 
“Mrs. Montague, Mrs. 


Barbauld, Mrs, | 


Chapone, Mrs. Brooke” and “ most of the | 


literary and talented people of the day.” 
Though she may have moved in these 
circles, Mrs. Mathew certainly did not stick 
in the memory of those who wrote diaries 
and reminiscences of the time. The only 
exception may be that in Boswell’s Journal: 
Saturday 10 April [1779]. Breakfast 
with Mrs. Matthew. Marriage, she said, 
must have its Bass, tenor, treble; i.e., 


esteem, affection, passion. ... Was quite 
fine at Mrs. Matthew’s. Miss. “I hope, 
Sir, you don’t think of me.”?? 

If the “Miss” is the Rev. Mathew’s 


daughter, she must have been very pre- 
cocious. Whatever the attractions of her 
daughter, Mrs. Mathew was certainly a 


A “ Miss Harwood ” had kept the author, ‘ Harriet 
Mathew "’, up to date on the India House affair. 
Mr. Cowley may have been the son of Mrs. 
Cowley, the dramatist and friend of Mr. Mathew, 
whose husband was a captain in the East India 
Company. In_ 1812 their son was “now at the 
bar”’ (D. E. Baker, I. Reed and S. Jones, Bio- 
graphica Dramatica, London, 1812). Smith 
(Nollekens and his Times, London, 1828, vol. ii, 
p. 399) transcribed a letter from Mrs. Cowley to 
Mrs. Cosway: ‘‘ This morning I was informed by 
Mr. Mathew, who received it from Mr. Hutton, 
that you have been extremely ill.’ This lends 
credence to the speculative association of the 
Mathews and Cosways by D. V. Erdman, Blake: 
Prophet Against Empire, Princeton, 1954, p. 88. 
Among the subscribers to the Letters of the Late 
Ignatius Sancho, An African, two vols., London, 
1782, are a William, a Jane, a J., and a family of 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss Mathew. 

*? Private Papers of James Boswell, ed. G. Scott 
and F. A. Pottle, vol. xiii (The Journal of James 
Boswell 1777-1779), Privately Printed, 1932, pp. 
217-8. Neither the editors nor I understand the 
passage I have omitted: 


Heathcote had been here at ten years’ distance; 

asked him if he followed me intentionally. No. 

It had been just coincidence. Sung that one 

song, ‘‘ Like Parrot, call the Doctor”. Heath- 

cote was to have smoaked me. Sorry for his 
death a strong head. Said I liked to see thing 
handsomly done. 
The musical conversation tallies with Smith’s state- 
ment that Mrs. Mathew was “a great encourager 
of musical composers ’”’. 

A copy of Songs of Innocence, said to have 
belonged to Boswell, was sold in 1828 for £2.13.0 
(G. Keynes and E. Wolf 2nd, William Blake's 
Illuminated Books, N.Y., 1953, p. 13). 
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handsome, fashionably dressed woman when 
Flaxman drew her portrait in the early 
1770s.”° 

Mrs. Mathew’s most important act of 
patronage was her sponsorship of William 
Blake, and, in particular, her share in the 
responsibility for the publication of his 
Poetical Sketches in 1783. Though Smith’s 
information about the Mathews’ part in 
this was necessarily second-hand (since he 
met them in 1784), there must have been a 
germ of truth in his account. At this dis- 
tance of time it is difficult to assign respon- 
sibility with any certainty, but it is at least 
possible to correct one unsound attribution. 
Mr. Croft-Murray argues that the “H.M.” 
who signed the preface to the Poetical 
Sketches was not the mythical “ Henry” 
Mathew, but his wife Henrietta.* This 
argument is tempting, but unfortunately the 
premise is unfounded; neither “ H.M.” nor 
anyone else signed the preface to the 
Sketches. There is no evidence that the 
Mathews patronized Blake after 1784, and 
none of his works are known to have be- 
longed to them.** 

The Mathews continued to be intimate 
with the Flaxmans for most of the rest of 
their lives, but it was not so easy to remain 
on friendly terms with the fiery Blake, as 
J. T. Smith intimates. We can date the 
period of strain between the Mathew salon 
and Blake with some accuracy. Blake’s 
visits ““ were not so frequent ” “ soon after” 
the Sketches were published, in the spring of 
1783; however, “ Mrs. Mathew’s liberality 
... enabled [Blake] to continue in partner- 
ship” with Parker, and this partnership was 
formed in 1784. Blake was still to be found 


*This is dated 1773-1775 by L. Binyon, 
Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists, London, 

0, vol. ii, p. 158, and reproduced in J 
Smith, Nollekens and his Times, ed. W. Whitten, 
London, 1917, vol. ii, p. 356. Mr. Croft-Murray 
informs me that he has a Flaxman drawing in 
— of “little Harriet Mathew” of about this 
ate. 

*E. Croft-Murray, “‘ An Account Book of John 
Flaxman, R.A.’, Walpole Society, vol. xxviii (1939- 
1940), p. 57. With reference to A. Cunningham’s 
statement (op. cit., vol. iii, p. 277) that Mathew 
“aided Flaxman in befriending Blake” (which 
evidently refers to the publication of the Sketches), 
M. Denman (P. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 60) wrote: 
“Mr. Flaxman befriended Blake, as well as many 
others, but without being assisted by any one, 
besides recommending him to many of his friends.” 
It is clear, surely, that Miss Denman was not 
thinking of the Sketches when she wrote this. 

*Cf. G. F. Kaynes and Z. Wolf 2nd, William 
Blake’s Illuminated Books, N.Y., 1954. 
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at the Mathews’ gatherings in 1784, when 
Smith met him there and was displeased by 
“his unbending deportment”. It seems 
likely, therefore, that the breach took place 
toward the end of 1784 or perhaps early in 
1785. And just at this time Blake was 
writing for his own amusement and prob- 
ably to relieve his feelings (as with the later 
epigrams), the satire called An Island in the 
Moon. There are two clear terminal dates 
associated with the manuscript. In the first 
place, “Holy Thursday”, which appears 
unexpectedly in it, describes the annual pro- 
cession, begun in 1782,?* of charity school 
children into St. Paul’s Cathedral. More 
precisely, the satire refers to an invention 
first described by Blake’s friend George 
Cumberland in September 1784;?’ and the 
ladies’ fashions mentioned (particularly 
“Balloon hats” and “ Robinsons”) were 
only popular and relevant in the fall of 
1784.7 The reference to such ephemeral 
fashions suggests that Blake had in mind a 
blue-stocking group of some pretentiousness 
—though there is no reason to suppose that 
the group was so well known that we can 
identify its members. This seems to fit the 
“conversaziones” of Mrs. Mathew, at 
which the lions appear to have been im- 
pecunious artists like Flaxman, Blake, 
Smith and Oram. The scorn poured on 
“Signior Falalasole” and the constant 
burlesque of musical coteries (perhaps with 
specific reference to the Handel festival of 
1784) fits in well with Smith’s statement that 
Mrs. Mathew was “a great encourager of 
musical composers, particularly the 
Italians”. And Blake sang songs from his 
Poetical Sketches at Mrs. Mathew’s gather- 
ings, just as Quin sang others from Songs 
of Innocence at the house of Steelyard the 
Lawgiver. Though we need not think that 
all Blake’s caricatures have originals at Mrs. 
Mathew’s salons, it seems likely that irrita- 
tion with that particular group was a prime 
stimulus for An Island in the Moon. The 
conversation on which the Jsland closes may 
well be a. transcription of Blake’s thoughts 
on coming home from Mrs. Mathew’s: 


“ Oh, I was at Mrs. Sicknacker’s, & I was 
speaking of my abilities, but their nasty 
hearts, poor devils, are eat up with envy. 


26 Erdman, op. cit., p. 111 fn. 

274 New Review with Literary Curiosities and 
Literary Intelligence, quoted in M. Wilson, The 
Life of William Blake, London, 1948, pp. 330-1. 

7* Cf. Erdman, op. cit., pp. 87-8. 
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They envy me my abilities.... My dear, 
they hate people who are of higher 
abilities than their nasty, filthy selves. 
But do you outface them. . 


The Flaxmans, on the other hand, were 
not so critical as Blake, and even when 
they went to Rome in 1787 their ties with 
the Mathews were not strained. Before they 
left, the Mathews evidently entrusted Flax- 
man with a commission for Angelica Kauff- 
man who was then living in Rome. On 
April 2nd 1788 John included a message to 
the Mathews in his letter to his parents: 


pray give our love to Mr. & Mrs. Matthews 
tell them as soon as I returned from 
Naples I went to Mrs. Angelica to see if 
she had done anything to the pictures, ... 
she is so full of employment that I am 
afraid Mr. Mathews will not get his pic- 
tures in haste.*° 


Mr. Mathew did “not get his pictures in 
haste’, but they were finally delivered, and 
on January 26th [1790?] John wrote to his 
parents, “I shall likewise be much obliged 
to her if she [Mary Flaxman] will inform 
me how Mr. Matthews is satisfied with the 
heads he lately had from Angelica—— ”’.*? 
Flaxman was probably particularly anxious 
to hear how Mathew liked the pictures, 
because he himself had paid for them some 
three weeks before.** These pictures 
evidently pleased their purchaser, for under 
January 1790 Angelica Kauffman recorded 
in her account book new commissions 


For Mr. Matthews of London a picture, 


7° Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. G. 
Keynes, London, 1948, p. 691: cf. fn. 48, and 21. 

7 W,. As DD, 7 from Rome. The Flaxman’s 
frequently sent ‘“‘ Love & Good wishes to Mr & 
Mrs Mathews” in their letters to the Flaxman 
family in London (Parish, October 3rd 1787 [vol. 
i, p. 40]). The elder Flaxmans were clearly well 
known to. * Mathews. 

= Vol, i 

viel © Cc’ Williamson and V. Manners, Angelica 

Kauffmann R.A., London, 1924, p. 156, which 
translates Angelica’ s account book’ for, respectively, 
-— and June 1789: 
or Mr Matthews of London two small ovals 
of 10 inches wide one half length figure each, 
representing Modesty and Vanity,—8 guineas 
each, total 16 guineas paid for a Mr Flack- 
enman on 25th May. 1789. 

For Mr. Matthews of London two small ovals 
of 10 inches, with one half-length figure, each 
representing Memory and Meditation ; 8 
guineas each for the two. 16 guineas paid for 
on 2nd January, 1790. 

On July 3ist 1790 Flaxman received, according to 
his_ account book (British Museum Add. MSS 
39,784, A, p. 4) four guineas from Mr. Mathew. 
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width 7 spans; height 5 spans, with 
figures about 3 spans and 2 inches,— 
representing Alcestis’ death taken from 
the tragedy of Euripides, it is the 


moment when Queen Alcestis nearing | 
her end, recommends her two sons to | 


her husband King Admetus. There 
are other figures of men and women 
weeping for the coming loss of their 
Princess. 100 guineas. 

For Mr Matthews of London a picture 
representing Virgil reading to Augustus 
and Octavia the sixth book of the 
AEneide, wherein he speaks of Marcel- 
lis, Octavia swoons, Augustus tries to 
assist her, likewise two women who 
have rushed to help her; one of whom 
looks angrily at the poet for having 
been the cause of her mistress’s distress, 
meanwhile Virgil looks amazed seeing 
the effect that his writings had on 
Octavia’s soul. 
pictures at the end of July [17917], paid 
for** 

On October 7th 1790 Flaxman told his 
parents that he had written to Mr. Mathew 
““on Mrs. Angelica’s business”’,°* and on 
July 9th [1791] Nancy wrote to thank Mrs. 
Mathew 

for all your kind attentions to Br George 
[Flaxman?] he repeatedly mentions how 
good you are to him in letting him come 
to see you Kiss Cousin Fred for me & 
pray get Uncle Matthews to write soon, 
or else I will tell Angelica not to paint 
him any more pictures—we are remark- 
ably good friends & near neighbours.” 


Shortly after this Nancy received a letter 
from Mrs. Eliza Burch (wife of the sculptor 


** Williamson and Manners, op. cit., 157. The 
first subject was one of those Flaxman Tes treated 
for Mr. Crutchley (J. T. Smith, Nollekens and his 
Times, London, 1828, vol. ii, p. 436) 

e. VOL. Ay Ds 49. 
** Vol. i, p. 51._ The letter is addressed to 
r Matthews 
Carver & Print dealer 
No 420 Strand 
London 

which was the address and profession of Flaxman’s 
father. The letter encloses many messages to the 
Flaxmans, and adds, ¥ 4 Uncle Matthews write 
us a long Letter soon & beg of uncle Mathers to 
give us a few lines to tell us how stocks go—”. 
There are frequent references to the Mathers with 
those to the Mathews, but I have found no further 
information about them. On April 24th [17912] 
(vol. i, p. 53) Nancy wrote to Mary Flaxman asking 
to see a a, of “ aA little droll friend Fred, in 
his Breeches—” ; iam Henry Mathew was 
about twenty-four at this time. 
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Edward Burch?), written on July 12th 1791, 
which reported that ‘“‘ Miss Mathew is very 
amiable and accomplished, report says she 
is going to be married to a Polish count ”.** 
Perhaps it is this same nobleman who is 
referred to in a letter from the very popular 
actress Elizabeth Pope to Mrs. Mathew: 

I ardently wish to hear that you are well 

and happy, in the full possession of that 

TRUE FELICITY, which your goodness 

of heart so justly merits. God bless you 

both! Mr. Pope unites with me in 
respectful remembrance to the Baron and 
affectionate esteem to the whole family, 
particularly in respect and affection to 

Mrs. and Miss Mathew.*’ 

Miss Mathew had other friends of wealth 
and position, one of whom _ bequeathed 
jewelry, apparently of some value, to her.** 
Perhaps these friends occasionally gathered 
at the Mathews’ cottage in Cranbourne 
Wood, near Windsor, and Sunninghill Park, 
where their friend Mr. Crutchley lived*® 
Clearly the fashionable circles in which the 
Mathews moved was not all the invention 
of J. T. Smith. 

* Vol. ii, p. 370. 

7 J, T. Smith, A Book for a Rainy Day, London, 
1845, p. 22. e letter is dated July 6th from 
Dublin and refers to the gratifying loyalty of the 
Irish, and to the recent addition to their repetoire 
of Reynold’s How to Grow Rich, which was first 
roduced in 1793. This letter helps to place the 

athews in a conventionally minded circle of some 
fashion. Mrs. Pope’s husband was both a popular 
actor and competent miniaturist who exhibited 
frequently at the Royal Academy. 

*In “THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
of me Elizabeth ay of Cecil Street in the 
Strand [where Mathew had lived before 1764] in 
the County of Middlesex Widow ” (filed as P.C.C. 
Bishop, f. 341, in Somerset House, London) appears 
the direction : 

I give to Miss Harriot Matthew Daughter of the 

Reverend Anthony Steven Mathew of Rathbone 

Place Oxford Street my late dear daughter’s 

pearl Bracelets containing twelve Rows of pearl 

E os with Gold Lockets and also her pearl 

r Rings. ... 
She also gave the Reverend Mathew £100 to give 
to a Charity “for maintaining Cloathing and 
Educating poor ffemale Children of the Parish of 
Saint Pancras”; and to ‘‘ Mathew Junr. son of 
Revd ... Mathew” she gave twenty pounds. The 
ne was dated June 9th and proved July 12th 


**In the possession of Mr. Croft-Murray are a 
number of quite early (c. 1775?) sketches by Flax- 
man, on one of which is written (in a hand which 
may be Mathew’s) “Ideal improvement of my 
Cottage in Cranbourne Wood / Mathew”. Per- 
aps the whole group of drawings was made for, 
and belonged to, the Mathews. Scott’s friend 
George Ellis lived in Sunninghill, and recommended 
Flaxman to Scott once. 
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On November 21st 1791 Flaxman wrote 
asking his parents to find out whether Mr. 
Mathew liked Angelica’s pictures, and 
whether he should hurry the other two she 
was engaged on.*® He evidently heard not 
long after, for on March 3rd 1792 he wrote 
to his parents again: 

Mr. Matthews illness likewise makes me 

uneasy—I hope the bad success of Mrs. 

Angelica’s pictures do not contribute to 

it—certainly 200£ in those two pictures 

was a great venture, ... I have prevented 
her from beginning the other pic- 
tures... .“* 


Evidently the fashionable Angelica’s pic- 
tures had not suited the different fashion of 
the Mathews. Their disappointment was not 
unreasonably severe, however, for they 
shortly took steps to make the pictures 
public. Both were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1791,‘ and eventually they 
were engraved by Bartolozzi. At the end 
of a letter, written probably in 1793, Flax- 
man wrote to his father: 


P.S.: As Mrs. Matthews is going to pub- 
lish prints by Subscription from Alceste 
& Virgile I shall beg my Sister to present 
my love to Mrs. Matthews & to set down 
my name for a Subscription. . . .“* 
These engravings finally appeared in 1796, 
bearing the information: ‘London Pub- 
lish’d May 5th 1796 by Jane Matthews. No. 
441 Strand ”’; in 1802 they were republished, 
with small changes, by Colnaghi & Co.** At 


“Vol. i, p. 56; I have been unable to trace 
what pictures she may have been commissioned to 
do for Mr. Mathew at this time. 

“Vol. i, p. 57. Flaxman had advised against 
this large commission. In a letter of December 
1Sth 1792 (vol. i, p. 198) to Mrs. Mathew, Nancy 
mentions ‘the little Pictures which Mrs Angelica 
has to do for you’’, and expressed her sorrow for 
the ‘* Constant Ill health of Mr M——”. 

“Ttems 214 and 246 in The Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, London, 1791, are “Death of 
Alcestis’”’ and “‘ Virgil reading the 6th AEneid 
before Augustus and his sister Octavia’, which 
appear in the index under ‘‘ ANGELICA KAUFF- 

AN, R.A., Rome, or at Mr. Matthews’s, No. 441, 
Strand ”’. 

* Vol. i, p. 61; the letter is dated November 20th 
1793 in another hand; this date seems possible, 
for the death of Flaxman’s mother may be inferred 
from the letter, and she died early in 1793 

“(A de Vesme, Francesco Bartolozzi, ed. A. 
Calabi, Milan, 1928, entries 352 and 1360. The 
first has simply ‘‘ Jane Mattews May S5ht. 1796”. 
The later state of the second engraving is dated 
Jan. 1, 1802; that of the first, by an obvious mis- 
print, is Jan. 1, 1782. I cannot explain the con- 
fusion of Christian names for Mrs. Mathew and 
Miss Mathew. 
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this time the Mathews were still patronizing 
Flaxman, giving him over £30 for the 
engraving for his Aeschylus in 1795 and 
1796.*° Some years later Mrs. Mathew 
wrote to thank Flaxman for a copy of the 
engravings he made to illustrate Homer: 


I must ever remain your Debtor for the 
many happy hours I have past (except 
during that sad interval produced from 
misapprehension and I fear misrepresenta- 
tion) in seeing the progress & perfection 
of your Talents and your Virtues.** 


The evidence available suggests that the 
breach hinted at took place between 1801 
and 1805.*’ 

During these years when Blake and Flax- 
man were, in their different ways, establish- 
ing their reputations, the Rev. Mathew’s son, 
William Henry, achieved a kind of notoriety 
of his own. He was privately educated, and 
it seems probable from Smith’s reference 
that he received private medical instructions 
from the famous anatomist and surgeon, 
Doctor John Hunter. There is, at least, 
other evidence to suggest that Hunter was 
part of the Mathews’ circle.** In 1787, at 


*S British Museum Add. MSS 39,784 BB, p. 46: 
1795 Mrs. Matthews No: 441 Strand 

Dect 224: Recd on Account of the £ sd 
ceed of Eschylus— 10 10 - 


May 28 Recd: on Acct: of Do 20 — - 
(Cf. Croft-Murray, op. cit., pp. 53, 56.) The 
**Eschylus ” usually cost about £1. There is also 
a notation (39,784 A, p. 11) on July 11th 1796 of 
£21 received from Matthews. 

“° Vol. ii, p. 305. The book itself, the addressee, 
and the date, are not mentioned, but on the back 
of the letter Flaxman [?] wrote: ‘“‘ Mrs Matthews 
thanks for Homer’; and the sender was Harriet 
Mathew of Russell Place, where the Mathews lived 
from 1804. Blake did some engravings for the 
edition of The Iliad which was published in 1805. 

‘“"In 1801 Flaxman erected a tomb to Roger 
Morris, who was killed at the battle of Alkmar in 
Holland in 1799; according to Croft-Murray (op. 
cit., p. 73), he was the nephew of Mr. Mathew. 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, ed. H. Pirie-Gordon, 
London, 1937, p. 1634, says that the parents of 
Roger Morris were James and Mary Magdalen 
Mathew Morris (his second wife), but I know no 
evidence connecting Mrs. Morris with our Mr. 
Mathew. Roger Morris was very highly thought 
of (cf. Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. \xix [Oct. 1799], 
pp. 901-2). According to his account book, Flax- 
man received £5.5.6 from F.[?] Matthews in 1801 
(British Museum Add. MSS 39,784 K, p. 4). 

“* J. M. Oppenheimer, New Aspects of John and 
William Hunter, N.Y., 1946, p. 59: John Hunter 
‘“‘must have numbered among his friends the 
Reverend Henry Mathew, afternoon preacher at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields’’, which was John’s 
church. A. Gilchrist (Life of William Blake, ed. 
R. Todd, London, 1942, p. 40) says that Mathew 
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the age of 18, William Henry entered his 
father’s old college, Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
where he received his M.B. in 1792. In| 
October 1792 he “ became a subscriber to | 
St. George’s (Hospital, London], being 
elected a Governor of that Hospital in Janu. 
ary, 1793”,5° perhaps through his former 
tutor’s interest. The most important man ! 
in this hospital was John Hunter, who 
numbered among his titles Inspector | 
General of Hospitals, Surgeon General to 
the Army, Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, 
and Surgeon Extraordinary to the King. At 
the time W. H. Mathew joined the hospital 
staff, Hunter was an apoplectic old man of 
sixty-five who bore all before him and 
brooked no interference with what he con- 


ceived to be his rights. The other governors | 
of St. George’s evidently chafed at his over- | 


bearing assumption of special privileges, but 
they hesitated to challenge him because of 
his uncertain health. In 1793, however, a 
number of doctors, including “Wm. H. 
Matthew ”, signed a letter protesting against 
the way Hunter arrogated funds to himself 
which legally belong to all the governors.” 
As a consequence of this letter a meeting 


must have been well known, because he “ ‘ read 
the church service more beautifully than any other 
clergyman in London,’ [as] a lady who had heard 
him informs me’’. The bloodthirsty surgeon, Jack 
Tearguts, in Blake’s Island in the Moon was first 
named Jack Hunter (D. V. Erdman, op. cit., p. 92); 
and Tearguts’ squeamish young disciple Sipsop may 
be young William Henry Mathew himself, who was 
fourteen in 1784. J. M. Oppenheimer (‘‘ A Note 
on William Blake and John Hunter”, Journal of 
the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, vol. i 
[Jan 1946], pp. 41-45) attempts unsuccessfully to 
demonstrate a close connection between Blake and 
Hunter, but her evidence is interesting. 
** Walker, op. cit., p. 356: 

Junii 4 [1787]. Gulielmus Henricus Mathew, 
Middlesexiensis, annos natus octodecim, privatis 
aedibus institutus, censetur admissus ad mensam 
Pensionariorum ; sed da lege ut brevi se sistat in 
Collegio et examinatoribus se probet. 

M.B. 1792. 1787, Dec., 17, 0. 
°°G. C. Peachey, A Memoir of William and 

John Hunter, Plymouth, 1924, p. 220. It is possible 
that family interest helped Mathew to his position. 
From 1781 to 1783 John Matthews [1755-1826] had 
been a physician at St. George’s Hospital. He was 
the son of William Matthews, spent 1770-1771 at 
Eton, received his M.D. at Merton College, Oxford, 
in 1782, and was the father of Henry Matthews, 
author of Diary of an Invalid (Austen-Leigh, The 
Eton College Register 1753-1790, Eton, 1921, 
p. 360). According to the records of the Royal 
College of Surgeons (examined by the Librarian, 
W. R. LeFanu) a “ Mr Mathews’ was elected a 
member of Hunter’s society, the Lyceum medicum 
Londinense, on October 9th 1789. 
** Peachey, op. cit., p. 206. 
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was called in October to deal with the 
problem. According to a contemporary 
account : 


There were present at this meeting the 
Reverend James Clark, ... Doctor George 
Pearson, . . . Doctor Robertson, . . . Dr. 
William Henry Matthew, graduate of 
Cambridge, who was elected a Governor 
in January of this year, and Mr. William 
Walker. The last two gentlemen both 
hated John Hunter, and as he rose and 
began to explain his reasons for wishing 
to introduce his two students, one or other 
of them found it necessary flatly to con- 
tradict one of his observations. John 
immediately ceased speaking, and choking 
in a passion, endeavoured to restrain him- 
self and hurried into the room adjoining. 
There he found one of the physicians to 
the Hospital, Dr. James Robertson, and 
turning round to him, gave a deep groan 
and fell lifeless into his arms. 

The nature of the disease of the heart 
from which John suffered was well 
known. Both Doctor Matthew and Mr. 
Walker must have been aware that great 
excitement might prove fatal. On one of 
them therefore lies the guilt of being the 
immediate cause of John Hunter’s death. 
“My life” said John himself, “is at the 
mercy of any rascal who cares to take 
it:” and a rascal has taken it.*? 


The fact that W. H. Mathew was clearly at 


"Man Midwife The Further Experiences of John 
Knyveton, M.D., Late Surgeon in the British Fleet, 
During the year 1763-1809 Edited and Narrated 
by Ernest Gray, London, 1946, pp. 137-8. The 
author professed to get his information from wit- 
nesses ; why, then, could he not say whether Walker 
or Mathew was the “rascal”? A number of 
correspondents in 7.L.S. (1946, pp. 411, 427, 479, 
493, 507, 535) demonstrated that much of this book 
IS spurious; finally (7.L.S., 1946, p. 465) Gray 
admitted that the book “is an expansion of an 
original document written by an eminent eighteenth- 
century physician”, but that ‘wherever possible 
the author’s own words are given.” J. B. Whitmore 
(T.L.S., 1946, p. 427) pointed out convincingly 
that Knyveton’s life bears startling similarities to 
that of Thomas Denman, 1733-1815 (no known 
relation to Flaxman’s wife). Gray cited Knyveton’s 
evidence above as authoritative in Portrait of a 
Surgeon. A Biography of John Hunter, London, 
1952, Pi 189, after his duplicity had been pointed 
out. I have been unable to get in touch with Mr. 
Gray. Peachey, - cit., p. 220, and Oppenheimer, 
New Aspects of John and William Hunter, N.Y., 
1946, p. 22, agree that Walker or Mathew was 
culpably responsible for Hunter’s death. Much of 

@ evidence used in Knyveton’s account is avail- 
able elsewhere. Flaxman did a bust of Hunter in 
1805 (Croft-Murray, op. cit., p. 85). 
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least partly responsible for Hunter’s sudden 
death puts in a new light Smith’s statement 
that Mathew was “ The late John Hunter’s 
favourite pupil. ... [I] can safely say no 
one could excel him as an amiable friend, a 
dutiful son, or excellent husband.” It seems 
probable that W. H. Mathew experienced a 
certain amount of unpleasantness in connec- 
tion with Hunter’s death; at any rate he 
suddenly joined the a rmy as a physician 
under the Earl of Moira on November 27th 
1793, perhaps to serve as far from home as 
India.** This may be the recent sorrow in 
the family of “my good friend Mrs 
Matthews” to which Nancy Flaxman 
referred in her letter of December 15th 
1792; “ how I pity her”.** William Henry’s 
enthusiasm for army life, however, was of a 
transitory nature, for he resigned his com- 
mission on September 19th 1795.°° I have 
been able to trace the career of W. H. 
Mathew no further, except to discover that 
he was “ elected into the St. James’s ” Corps 
of Volunteers in 1803,°° that he married a 
woman named Dorothea, and that he was 
the “sole Executor” of his father’s will.*’ 

By 1791 the Mathews had evidently 
moved to No. 441 Strand, not far from 
Flaxman’s parents, who lived at No. 420.** 
“* After his retirement [from Percy Chapel] 
he lived at 3 Russell Place (now 6 Fitzroy 


53 W. Johnston, Roll of Commissioned Officers 
in the Medical Service of the British Army, ed. 
H. A. L. Howell, Aberdeen, 1917, p. 75. Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, ed. J. A. Venn, Cambridge, 1951, 
part ii, vol. iv, p. 358, says that H. W. Mathew was 
“Commissioned Physician in the Indian Army 
Nov. 27 1793 . . . [and] Served in India and in 
Brittany and Flanders”, but W. H. (or H. W.) 
Mathew is not in D. G. Crawford, Roll of the 
Indian Medical Service 1615-1930, London, 1930. 
The appointment of ‘‘ Dr—— Matthew” is re- 
corded in The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xiii 
(December 1793), p. 1158. : 

5 Vol. i, p. 198; this letter was written partly to 
Mary Flaxman and partly to Mrs. Mathew. The 
sorrow was not the death of Fred, for on July 22nd 
1794 (vol. i, p. 63) Flaxman sent his love “ to Mrs: 
Matthews & little Frederick——”’. 

55 Johnston, op. cit. ; 

’* The Farington Diary, ed. J. Greig, London, 
1923, vol. ii, p. 114. The Rev. Mathew himself 
was concerned in these militia regiments (ibid., vol. 
ii, p. 162). There are some details about the Corps 
in Loyal Volunteers of London & Environs [with 
plates by T. Rowlandson], London, 1799, but 
nothing about the Mathews. 

5? The Will of the Rev. Anthony Stephen Mathew 
of Russell Place (filed in Erskine, No. 617, in 
Somerset House), proved on the oath of ‘* William 
Henry Mathew Esqr. Dr of Medicine the son of 
the deceased Sole Executor ”’. 

5§ Cf. footnotes 35 and 42. 
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Street) from 1804-1826."°* Here Mathew, 
by now an old man of seventy, continued 
to see his friends, and to preach at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Occasionally on 
his walks he met Joseph Farington, an 
artist who may have come to Mrs. Mathew’s 
conversaziones. Through the eyes of 
Farington we can get a number of personal 
glimpses of Mathew as he appeared as an 
old man. On May 11th 1806 Farington 
recorded that he and the Flaxmans “ met 
the Revd. Mr. Matthews who said to Flax- 
man that ‘He by his labours produced a 
double effect; While making monuments for 
others, He was raising His own! ’’*° This 
is a graceful compliment worthy of an old 
patron. It is probable that Mathew’s wife 
and children were still actively encouraging 
the arts at this time, though the evidence 
is meagre.** 

As an old man, at least, Mathew was of 
an extremely prudent and dignified temper 
and character. He clearly felt that the 
lower orders were getting out of hand, and 
that insufficient attention was paid to his 
own venerable years and amiable idiosyn- 
cracies.°** He was clearly proud of being a 
vigorous old man, and on June 20th 1818, 


°° Survey of London, op. cit., p. 22; the last date 
should be 1828. 3 Russell Place is the address for 
A. S. Mathew given in [Eliza] Boyle’s Court and 
Country Guide, London, 1815 and 1821; the guide 
does not list W. H. Mathew. 

*° Greig, op. cit., vol. xii (1924), p. 226. It was 
probably about this time that Flaxman gave his 
Homer to the Mathews. 

*' In a letter of October 7th 1810 Nancy Flaxman 
mentions *“*‘ Aunt Mathews” (vol. i, p. 320); and 
among the Flaxman Papers (vol. x, p. 40) is a forty- 
page story, decorated with sketches here and there, 
on the last page of which is written: 

Inv. F Matthews 
the 15th April 1808 
a la mode Allemagne 
Following this is ‘‘ The Seven Castles, or the Knight 
of the Black Forest. A Romance from the German. 
Chapter 1st” (vol. x, pp. 41-2); and further on is 
‘““Chapter Ist. The Brother and Sister” (vol. x, 
pp. 90-104); both are unsigned. On Monday 
October 12th [1812] Mathew, “with his usual 
urbanity’’, wrote a graceful letter from Russell 
Place, asking information of Flaxman about Greek 
art for a lady friend (vol. ii, p. 309). 
to return to this Lady a general plea of 
Ignoramus, would be something mortifying to 
Dear Sir 
Yr very old 
& very sincere friend 
A S Mathew - 

** Cf. Greig, op. cit., references for April 8th 
1810 (vol. vi [1926], p. 37), June 2nd 1814 (vol. vii 
[1927], p. 254), September 14th 1816 (vol. viii 
[1928], p. 90), and November 11th 1817 (vol. viii 
[1928], p. 149). 
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when Farington evidently saw him for the 
last time, he was still full of his own health 
and diet; indeed, in his own way, Mathew 
seems to have been a rather wonderful old| 
gentleman. 


Revd. Mr. Mathew called on me today, 
.. . He sd. He is near 85 years old... ., 
Being now well recovered of His late 
complaints He spoke of His plan of living 
He said He eats in the ordinary way of 
whatever is put upon the table; drinks a 
little small beer, or water only at dinner, 
but no wine which He prefers to have 
after dinner when He regularly drinks 
four full glasses. At present He drinks 
Cape Madeira—When in company, He 
perhaps drinks a little more. Wine. He 
said, is necessary for Him; He could not 
go on witht. it—He occasionally takes | 
Senna which takes off anything which! 
causes uneasiness.—His sight is so good 
that he can read small print with. glasses, 
better than He cd. 10 years ago.—** 
Farington was probably not an unwilling 
listener to these details, for he himself was | 
seventy-one in 1818. 

Mathew continued to be one of the 
“‘joint-lecturers” at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields until he was over ninety. He was 
well known and modestly wealthy, but he 
was probably a lonely old man when he 
died at the age of ninety-one on November 










7th 1824. The satisfaction of having con- } 


siderable property to leave in his will must 
have been tempered by the thought that he 
had only a son to leave it to. His death was 
mentioned briefly in The Times and The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, but no one seems to 
have known or cared that he had been the 
generous friend and earliest patron of the 
famous John Flaxman and the obscure 


William Blake.** G. E. BENTLEY, Jr. 


Department of English, 
University of Chicago. 


* Ibid., vol. viii (1928), p. 187. Mathew was 
therefore born between June 20th and September 
14th 1733. 

** The Times, November 9th 1824: ‘“ DIED... 
At his house, in Russell-place, the Rev. Anthony 
Stephen Mathew .. .”; The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xcv (February 1825), p. 187. It seems probable 
that Mathew’s will (op cit.), dated January 28th, 
1816, was occasioned by the death of his wife. In 


this will everything is given ‘ unto my Son William | 


Henry”, including the ground rents of fifteen 
houses; William Henry swore that his father's 
personal estate ‘“‘does not amount in value to the 


(Footnote continued at foot of next column) 
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J. R. LOWELL AND “ RICHARD III” 
—A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ERROR 


RICHARD the Third and the Primrose 
Criticism (A. C. McClurg & Co.: 
Chicago, 1887) is attributed to James Russell 
Lowell in two bibliographical sources: The 
British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books, Supplement, V1i. (London, 1903), 
col. 323; and William Jaggard, Shakespeare 
Bibliography .(Stratford-on-Avon, 1911), 
p. 99. The title page gives no author. In 
lieu of dedication, the following passage 
appears : 

I ask you to listen to a few words: 
first a few general remarks on criticism, 
and then an illustration of them from the 
play of ‘ Richard III, or rather from the 
absence of certain things in the play of 
‘Richard III,” which, to my mind, seem 
to indicate that it is not Shakespeare’s 
work. 

I propose to say a few words on one 
of the plays usually attributed to him,— 
a play in respect of which I find myself 
in the position of poor Peter Bell, seeing 
little more than an ordinary primrose 
where I perhaps hoped to see a plant, a 
flower of light. I mean the play of 
‘Richard III.’ 

James Russell Lowell 
Chicago, February 22, 1887 


Actually the volume is an anonymous 
teply to Lowell’s views on “ Richard III.” 
He first presented these views in a lecture 
delivered before the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution in 1883. Four years 
later Lowell was invited to lecture at 
Chicago, the announced subject being 
“American Politics.” A local political 
situation arose, however, which led Lowell 
to substitute the lecture on “ Richard III.” 
Accounts of the occasion may be found in 
the American weekly journal The Critic 
(VII) for February 26 and March 5, 1887. 
After Lowell’s death, Charles Eliot Norton 
included the lecture in The Complete 


Sum of Five Thousand Pounds.” Codicils of 
February 23rd 1819 and December 14th 1822 
simply provide for servants and for William Henry’s 
wife Dorothea in the event of her husband's death. 
The will was proved on November 22nd 1824. No 
other children or relatives are mentioned in it. The 
information that ‘‘ The Revd. Anthony Stephen 
Mathew of Russell Place, [was] buried 16th Nov. 
1824, age 91 years. Ceremony performed by W. 
Fallofield ”’ was kindly communicated by W. P 
Baddeley, Vicar of St. Pancras, London, citing vol. 
xv, p. 231, No. 1091 of the church records. 
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Writings of James Russell Lowell, VII, 281- 
302. In a note prefixed to vol. VIII of this 
edition Norton commented regarding the 
Essays and Addresses he had assembled: 

The publication, in a volume, of the 
following Essays and Addresses is in 
accordance with the intention of their 
author. The only one of them concerning 
which there is a doubt, whether he would 
have published it in its present form, is 
the paper on “ Richard III.” With this 
he was not satisfied, and he hesitated in 
regard to printing it. It has seemed to 
me of interest enough to warrant its 
publication. 

The published lecture begins with 
remarks substantially the same as_ those 
quoted above from the anonymous volume. 
Lowell then sets up general criteria by 
which the authenticity of a play attributed 
to Shakespeare should be judged. Shake- 
speake, he believes, never wrote nonsense 
and never made mistakes in meter. He then 
urges that “ Richard III” is “ melodramatic 
in conception and execution, lacking in 
Shakespeare’s customary patriotism, and 
childish in the management of the ghosts. 
Granting that there are frequent Shake- 
spearean touches, Lowell thinks it likely 
that Shakespeare merely contributed some 
revision to an old play. 

In the only contemporary notice I have 
found, Richard the Third and the Primrose 
Criticism was correctly described as an 
anonymous reply to Lowell and summarily 
dismissed : 

This dainty little book on “ Richard 
the Third,” in binding of primrose hue, 
is in three parts: the first, a pert but 
pointless commentary upon what the 
anonymous writer calls Mr. Lowell’s 
‘primrose criticism’ of the play (in 
which he said he could see “ little more 
than an ordinary primrose,” not “a plant, 
a flower of light”), in his Chicago lecture 
of a year ago; the second, a good-enough 
statement of the historical basis of 
“Richard III,” or the sources from 
which Shakespeare drew the materials of 
his plot; and the third, a really interesting 
account of “the histrionic Richards,” 
compiled from Doran and other sources. 
The first was not worth putting in print, 
and neither Mr. Lowell nor any of his 
friends would deign to take any notice of 
it; the second is to be found substantially 
in any critical edition of Shakespeare; the 
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third might well have made a magazine 
article. (The Critic, IX, 164, April 7, 


1888.) B. R. McExperry, Jr. 
University of Southern California. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS, Il, ii, 57 
[8 Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, Ul, ii, 

57, Dromio of Ephesus says to 
Antipholus of Syracuse after the latter has 
beaten him and asked him if it is dinner 
time, “the meat wants what I have” (i.e. 
basting, 1. 59). The commentators make no 
comment upon this line, but there seems to 
be a proverb in it. One of the characteristics 
of Dromio’s speech at this point in the play 
is his frequent use of proverbs, and this is 
one of the essential points of the comedy 
between the two characters involved. In 
this Scene ii, Price (A Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, by Morris Palmer 
Tilley, Ann Arbor, 1950) notes sixteen 
proverbs and ten of them are spoken by 
Dromio. It may be fair to assume, there- 
fore, that “the meat wants what I have” 
had some kind of a proverbial foundation 
beyond the literal statement that meat needs 
basting before it is fit to eat. (I am aware 
of the pun!) 

There are two proverbs in Tilley’s work 
that lend point to Dromio’s utterance: 
(1) “ When meat is in anger is out ” (M849), 
and (2) ‘“‘ To measure the meat by the man” 
(M844), ie. to test the message by the 
messenger. Antipholus has been angry and 
is now concerned about his dinner, and the 
message that Dromio has been delivering is 
not satisfactory to Antipholus. There may 
have been an early proverb, “ There is a 
sauce for every meat,” and then the “ bast- 
ing” Dromio got could well be the 
“sauce”. At least this seems to give more 
meaning to Dromio’s words. 


J. M. PURCELL. 
Duquesne University. 


DRYDEN’S MACFLECKNOE, Il. 203-4 


JN his interesting note (Aug. 1956, vol. 201, 
p. 336) on borrowings by or from 
Dryden in the above satire, Dr. Earl Roy 
Milner says: “ The term ‘keen iambics’ is 
one of obscure origin. Dryden may have 
coined it as a ploy for ‘mild anagram’ or 
he may have borrowed it from one of his 
contemporaries.” 
The latter conjecture is the right one. 
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Cleveland’s “ The Rebel Scot ” (16437?) con. 
tains this couplet 

Come, keen iambics, with your badger’s feet 

And badger-like bite till your teeth do meet. 

(ll. 27-28). 

Now this piece is said to be the only one L 
included in all the twenty (?) editions of 
Cleveland’s poem and it certainly is both! colle 
his best-known and his best. Dryden,  Soth 
whatever his political sympathy at the time, nam 
must have read it when a boy, and admired __ this 
it though he later was to coin the word | read 
“clevelandism” to mean an improbable app 





—— 


figure of speech. His indebtedness to his | num 
predecessor makes no doubt here. The only T 
question that remains is whether Cleveland } exa 


himself coined the phrase—or rather, as Mr. | 
Richard Merton has shown, was the first 
thus to translate Horace’s “ celeres iambos” | 
(p. 505). Neither Berdan nor Saintsbury 
annotates this line of Cleveland’s. 


PIERRE LEGOUIS. 
Lyons University. ) 


Jj 


has 


ROBERT STOBO | Wh 


JN the Sir William Johnson Papers pub- cor 
lished by the State of New York is a 
letter to Sir William dated September 22, 
1770, from Phyn & Ellice of Schenectady, T 
N.Y. (Vol. VII, p. 912). Although most of 
the letter deals with business matters it also | nai 
contains several items of news, more particu- | Ca 
larly the death of that once brilliant British 171 
army officer Robert Stobo. SofarasI have wa 
been able to ascertain—and I made an 
extensive study of the period some years 
ago—no biography or biographical sketch 
of Captain Stobo contains any information ‘\ 
about his death, or the close of his life. 
Some writers express their regret: see, for 
example, the edition of Stobo’s Memoirs } 
published in Pittsburg in 1854 and of a later j 
date, 1936, the article in the Dictionary of 0 
American Biography. 

Possibly some admirer of Robert Stobo 
may consider the old letter full of news. fo 
The lines to which I refer read as follows: 

“Capt. Calderwood the Young Gentle- 

man who visited you so lately is dead, his | g, 

sickness was of a short Standing, & Capt. I 

Stobo has shot himself dead—Sinclair we 

have reason to suspect is disappointed of 

his expected appointment of Superinten- ( 

dant of the Lakes, we Inclose the key of 

the Brand Case having omitted it W 


formerly.” EpDwarD P. CRUMMER. v 
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9 D in the Jacobite rising of 1715. Has any 
Readers Queries information about him or his descendants, 
t the Setons of Bellingham in Co. North- 
umberland, ever been published in Notes 
and Queries? 





LIZABETH CHUDLEIGH DUCHESS 


ly one If still living I am interested in knowing 
ns of OF KINGSTON 1720-1788.—A large the address of Mr. James Seton-Anderson, 
- both! collection of her letters was sold at whoa few years ago was a constant con- 
ryden, Sotheby’s on 22nd April 1914 to a man tributor to your magazine. I wish to 
time, named W. Daniell. In the hope of tracing correspond with him as he may know some- 
mired | this collection I wonder if any of your thing about these Setons in Northumber- 
word | readers know anything about Daniell, he jang H 

ybable | appears to be a dealer since he brought a EDGAR HOUGHTON. 
to his | number of lots at - sale. 

> only The collection of letters in question cover - 

yeland ) exactly the vital years 1734-1790. gp may td oe aa ts Pe nig. 
x - | ELIZABETH Hopson. the Dutch antiquarian J. L. Beijers of 
soe” ; Utrecht in which the following item is 
sbury OHN CLARE.—In his poem ‘Noon’ listed: 


(Oxford Book of Regency Verse) he 
has these four lines: 


. .. no longer on the stream 
watching lies the silver bream, 
Forcing, from repeated springs, 
* Verges in successive rings’ 


Why does he put the last line in inverted 


SMOLLETT, T. G. DE GEESTELYKE 
DON QUICHOT, OF HET ZOM- 
MERREISJE VAN GEOFFROY 
WILDGOOSE. U. h. ENG. d. E. 
WOLFFBEKKER. Den Haag, 1898- 
99. 3 tomes in 1 vol. 


pub- = commas? F. PAGE Beneath the title are the following biblio- 
." a : ° —- references: Waller 1562; de Vries 
fe 22, 91. 

ctady, TRYDELL.—Can any reader tell me of The item, unfortunately, was no longer 
ost of the origin and etymology of this sur- available, having been sold. Can any of 
t also | name, occurring in Church Register of your readers tell what this item is? In the 
rticu- | Cashel, Co. Tipperary, and Dublin, Ireland, absence of a Smollett bibliography, all 
sritish 17th and 18th centuries? In Cornwall there information is significant. — Cogpasco 
have _- was and is a family named Trythall. New York. . : 
€ an | JoHN A. S. TRYDELL. 

years 
ketch ATIONAL ANTHEM.—In the original 
\WHEREABOUTS REQUIRED. — I ; : : & 
— should be most grateful if any reader 8 re nigg of St. a by ager be 
», for could tell me of the whereabouts of the ' py ge Pe epriaa -* Guildh r. i / 
. 0 . 
‘oits + following : - ber ae _ in the Guilc “ Li — 
later |, The Buds of Parnassus, 2nd ed. 1764 (by Me 6 a 
ry of John Nichols 1745-1826). title page of the egister in the secon _ 
Journal of a very young lady's tour from Of James the following lines of doggerel: 

Stobo Canonbury to Aldborough, through Chelms- Ges save our — a 
news. ford, Sudbury, and Ipswich, and back God send him Nestor's years to live 
ows: through Harwich, Colchester, etc., Sept. 13- God’s truth for to maintain. 
antle- 21, 1804. Written hastily on the road, as The words used have an obvious connec- 
i his | (ifcumstances arose. 1804. (By Anne tion with the version which became popular 
Capt, Susannah Nichols (?), probably assisted by in the latter half of the XVIJIth century 
we John Nichols.) ALBERT H. SMITH. and is now in use. 
od of Is anything known of the history of the 
nten- ({EORGE SETON.—I am interested in — — or variation of the National 
ey of George Seton, 5th Earl of Winton, : RoserT N. Haces. 
i it who forfeited his titles in 1716 after con- 3 King’s Bench Walk, 
ER. viction of high treason. He had participated Temple, E.C.4. 
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OLLIER’S ‘OLD BALLADS.’ — Mr. 
Sydney Race (ccii. 395-397) is very 
severe on J. P. Collier’s ‘Old Ballads, from 
Early Printed Copies’ (Percy Society, 1840). 
‘With one or two possible but very doubtful 
exceptions, he remarks (the exceptions are 
not particularized), ‘it can be asserted 
without hesitation that the twenty-five 
ballads were the invention of the editor 
himself... Mr. Race thinks ‘it would be 
astonishing’ if Collier’s No. 8 ‘could now 
be found’ in the Society of Antiquaries, he 
quotes from various ballads to show that 
they were forged by Collier, ‘whose 
inventiveness was failing as he neared the 
end’ (1883), and he casts doubt on the 
authenticity of the names assigned to 
several ballads. 

Collier’s crimes against scholarship are 
bad enough without accusing him of others 
he did not commit. In spite of Mr. Race’s 
impressionistic conclusions, all twenty-five 
of the ‘Old Ballads’ are genuine, and all 
are well known to students of balladry. Six 
(Nos. 2-5, 8, 20) are in the Society of 
Antiquaries (see Robert Lemon’s catalogue 
of its printed broadsides [1866], Nos. 16, 18, 
34, 19, 45, 59); seventeen (Nos. 1, 6, 7, 9-19, 
22-24), formerly in the Britwell, now at the 
Huntington, Library, are reprinted in H. L. 
Collmann’s Roxburghe Club edition (1912) 
of ‘Ballads & Broadsides’ (Nos. 94, 39, 3, 
8, 43, 13, 71, 49, 70, 75, 81, 89, 4, 69, 26, 55, 
54); one (No. 21) may be found in F. O. 
Mann’s ‘The Works of Thomas Deloney’ 
(1912), pp. 464-468, and in Lord Crawford’s 
catalogue (1890) of his ballads, No. 1027; 
and No. 25 is in the British Museum 
(William Chappell’s ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ I 
[1871], 563-570). 

Collier made some ‘ improvements’ in his 
texts, and he attached the initials of John 
Skelton to No. 1. On the whole, however, 
his ‘ Old Ballads’ is, for its date, excellently 
edited and reliable. In the light of his 
other works, it deserves praise, not blame. 


Hyper E. ROLLINS. 


ADY O’LOONEY (ccii. 457).—This 
epitaph has appeared several times in 

N. & Q.; the latest reference is at clxxxv 28, 
and the full text (some 500 words) is given 
at 11S. iii. 190. It is the epitaph of Mrs. 
Jane Molony, and was in the chapter of 
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St. George’s burial ground, Bayswater Road, 
The chapel was bombed, and I do not know 
whether the tablet still exists. CA. T. 


BUZABETH MONTAGUE: HER 
LETTERS (ccii. 503).—I think it safe to 
say that all the collection used by Climenson 
and Blunt is now in the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. Several scholars 
(I know of Miss Katherine Hornbeak and 
me) have referred to them and quoted them 
in articles. There is still a great deal of 
unpublished material in them. If your 
correspondent is interested I have a great 
many notes from which I could make a 
short description of what Blunt left 
untouched. 
W. PowELL Jones. 
Western Reserve Univ., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


"THE COUNT OF ROEHENSTART: AN 
APOLOGY  (ccii. 257).—I must 
apologize for unavoidable errors and dis- 
crepancies, but my present full data (docu- 
ments, etc.) will I hope be in print by 1960 

at latest. 
S. H. LEE WASHINGTON, M.A., F.S.A. 


NANCY DAWSON (cciii. 105).—I have 

very full notes on Nancy Dawson, and 
as regards her tombstone, they add nothing 
to the information collected by your corre- 
spondent. The tombstone could still be 
seen in 1870 or thereabouts, but by 1912 it 
could no longer be identified. 

It is stated in certain books of reference 
that Nancy Dawson died on 26 May 1767. 
This date is incorrect, and is based on a 
premature obituary notice in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, May 1767. She actually 
died on 9 June 1767, at Haverstock Hill, 
and this date is given in Isaac Reed’s Notitia 
Dramatica (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 25, 390- 
25, 392). She was buried on 12 June 1767, 
the entry in the Parish Register describing 
her as “ Ann Dawson (from King Street).” 





There is a brief account of the funeral in 


the Public Advertiser, 16 June 1767: 
“On Saturday Evening the remains of 
Miss Ann Dawson, late of Drury-lane 
Theatre, were, at her own desire, privately 
interred in the Burial-ground near the 
Foundling Hospital, belonging to St. 
George, Bloomsbury.” 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 
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The Library 


THE MAJOR ENGLISH ROMANTIC 
POETS. A SYMPOSIUM IN_  RE- 
APPRAISAL. Edited by Clarence 
Thorpe, Carlos Baker and _ Bennett 
Weaver. Southern Illinois University 
Press, pp. Xvii+ 269 $5.50. 

IS book is one of a series of co-opera- 
tive enterprises dealing with English 
romanticism sponsored by the General 

Committee on Research of the Modern 

Language Association of America. The 

editors in their introduction state that it is 

intended ‘ neither as defence nor a justifica- 
tion of these poets . . . but as a cross-section 
of opinion and appraisal by as many 
qualified scholars and critics as could be 
conveniently included in one book’. It 
includes twenty essays by scholars and 
critics from Canada, Great Britain and the 

US.A. The collection opens with a general 

section on Romanticism consisting of three 

essays. In the first of these Elizabeth 

Nitchie conducts a_ spirited defence of 

‘Form in Romantic Poetry’; in the second 

Richard H. Fogle discourses suggestively 

in ‘Oppositions and Reconciliations’ in 

romantic poetry. In the third Hoxie N. 

Fairchild plays ‘The Devil’s Advocate’, 

seeing in the English Romantics believers in 

a man-centred universe, disbelievers in 

‘supra-personal truth’ and great poets to 

be regarded ‘ not with malice or scorn... 

but with the pity or fear which we experi- 
ence when beholding some _ profound 
tragedy of hybris ’. 

The main body of the work contains five 
sections dealing with the ‘ Major Romantic 
Poets’ who, in the opinion of the editors, 
are Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley 
and Keats. It seems amazing that Blake is 
not included in the list. At this date one 
would imagine the shortest list of ‘major 
English Romantic Poets’ would include 
Blake, who is indeed quoted and alluded 
to many times throughout the volume. Each 
of the sections includes one long essay on 
the thought and one on the art of the poet 
under review together with one or more 
‘capsule’ essays or shorter studies. The 
essays vary very considerably in quality. 
On the one hand there are studies of the 
highest value and importance such as D. G. 
ames’s penetrating assessment of “The 
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Thought of Coleridge”, Carols Baker's 
admirable defence of Shelley called ‘ The 
Bottom of the Night,’ and notable essays on 
Keats by Douglas Bush, Cleanth Brooks 
and Middleton Murry. On the other hand 
the reader is confronted with contributions 
which hardly rise above the level of clever 
undergraduate essays by authors who try to 
parade their modernity by dragging in refer- 
ences at every turn to Eliot, Pound, Joyce, 
Auden or Spender and writing in a debased 
version of the jargon associated with the 
‘New Criticism’. The prize for pretentious 
stupidity is surely to be awarded to Herbert 
Marshal McLuhan for his essay on ‘ Cole- 
ridge as Artist’. After quoting certain 
remarks of Eliot on the romantic verse tale 
he proceeds to inform the reader that ‘ It is 
plain, in the light of Eliot’s remarks, that 
not only the nineteenth century verse tale 
but the short story as handled by Flaubert, 
Henry James, Joyce and Hemingway is in 
debt to nature ritual of which The Ancient 
Mariner is the great exemplar’. This 
sentence represents, perhaps, the nadir of 
the collection but too many pages in it con- 
tain writing which is almost equally vapid 
and inept. It is a pity that the editors did 
not exercise a more severe discrimination in 
their choice of material. The book could 
with advantage have been cut down by at 
least one-third of its present size through the 
exclusion of essays that are quite unworthy 
of a place in a collection which aims at 
providing a cross-section of the best con- 
temporary criticism of the Romantic poets. 
However, it undoubtedly contains at least a 
half-dozen essays of major importance and 
perhaps as many more which, if not of 
the highest distinction, are useful and 
stimulating. 


JOHN FORD AND THE DRAMA OF 
HIS TIME, by Clifford Leech. (London: 
Chatto and Windus. 16s.) 

"THE publication of Miss Joan Sargeaunt’s 

John Ford, in 1935, revived critical 

attention to that dramatist’s work. A 

decade later Sensabaugh’s book on Ford 

showed that there was still an active interest. 

Now, just ten years later, or so, we have 

had two more books on Ford. 

Professor Leech’s book had its origin in 

a series of lectures delivered at the Shake- 

speare Summer School at Stratford, in 1955. 

It is, therefore, to be regarded as a general 

and introductory study of the dramatist in 
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his period rather than a scholarly one. In 
fact, one finds that Leech has few new 
observations to make on Ford and his 
writing. He does suggest, however—though 
not entirely convincingly—that the early 
pamphlets reveal Ford as a Renaissance 
stoic and as a devotee of the “ 
aristocracy”, the Court, love, and beauty. 
The author praises Ford’s “ moving power 
of imagery” and his ability to draw with 
conviction unusual shades of emotion— 
especially in his female characters. If for 
no other reason, Leech states, we should see 
Ford endure as a model of dramatic style. 

The book is less satisfying than earlier 
ones on Ford from which it quotes heavily 
and on which it draws profusely for its 
documentation. 


FAMILY QUEST, by Angus I. Mac- 
naghten. 7+in. by Sin. pp. 145+ viii and 
nine illustrations. Cambridge. Galloway 
and Porter. 12s. 6d. net. 

R. MACNAGHTEN’S book, a com- 
panion to his Family Roundabout (see 

Vol. 201, p. 1) is neither a family history 

nor a biography. A number of vignettes of, 

and gossip about some members of his 
family and their acquaintances during two 
centuries, is its substance. These would 
have been useful as historical backgrounds 
perhaps, if the author had quoted his 
sources, or provided an index. Yet stories 
such as “ Sir Ralph Payne would never take 

a letter or parcel from the hands of a negro 

or half breed; a pair of golden tongs being 

used for the better protection of his 
nobility,” is so fantastic as to give a flavour 
of farce. 


RIMBAUD, by C. A. Hackett, in series 
Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought, publ. by Bowes and Bowes, 
1957, 109 pp., 10s. 6d. 

ROFESSOR C. A. HACKETT, Head of 
the Department of French at the Univer- 
sity of Southampton, has devoted much of 
his life to the study of the French poets of 
the last hundred years, and not a little of it 
to the study of Rimbaud. His thesis for the 
degree of Doctor de l’Université of the 

Sorbonne was entitled “Le lyrisme de 

Rimbaud ”, in 1948 he published his book 

“ Rimbaud l’Enfant”, and his 1952 volume 

entitled ‘“ Anthology of Modern French 

Poetry” contained a carefully balanced 

paragraph in which he considered Rim- 

baud’s importance. In this latest addition 
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to Messrs. Bowes and Bowes’ series “ Studies _ 
in Modern European Literature and) 
Thought ”, Professor Hackett submits to the 
salutary if alarming exercise of reducing his 
ideas to the limits of 95 octavo pages 
designed to be read by a public which is 
presumed to have so little French that all, 
quotations have to be rendered into English 
in the body of the text or given a translation 
at the end of the book. 

This little book can be called a return to 
sanity as far as Rimbaud’s poetry is con 
cerned. It is a study of that poetry and not 
of the remarkable life. Reference to 
l’Epoux Infernal and to doings in Abyssinia 
are reduced to a minimum. No extravagant 
claim is made of a Rimbaud myth, or of 
extraordinary lacerations to Professor 
Hackett’s own personality resulting from a 
study of the writings of the “god of 
adolescence”, the “poet in revolt”, the 
voyou and the voyant, the father of Existen- 
tialism. After an initial statement of his 
own aims and a disclaimer of other critics’ 
excesses, Professor Hackett examines calmly 
but appreciatively the early poems, the 
Lettre du Voyant, the crisis of May-June 
1871, Les Illuminations and La Saison en 
Enfer. A brief word is then added on the 
wanderings in Europe and Africa. 

Professor Hackett’s admiration is every- 
where apparent, but it is controlled and 
presented logically. His conclusion is a 
high-sounding one: “ Yet he is the greatest 
French poet since Baudelaire, and in saying 
this one does not forget that the line includes | 
Mallarmé, Claudel and Valéry. Rimbaud’s 
work has a range, a penetration, and a quick- | 
ening power we do not find in theirs; for in | 
expressing the conflicts of his own develop- | 
ment he has also expressed the conflicts of | 
our Civilisation, and with a permanently dis- 
turbing force he has challenged all its 
values.” i 

This book is calculated to send the gentle | 
reader who has not yet studied them hot- | 
foot to the collected works. Having no | 
French, he will presumably read them in the | 
translations of Norman Cameron and | 
Louise Varése. 


CORRECTIONS 
P. 15, col. 1, footnote. After line 4 from 
foot, insert ‘out of 1500 copies of his 
poem had been ’. 
Col. 2, after 1. 6, insert ‘done any virgil in 
Rime if I was to begin’. 
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